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that cannot be cashed 


WHEN a commodity cannot readily be 
exchanged for something else or its money 
equivalent, it is usually due to one or more 
of three things: (1) there is more of it in 
existence than can be used; (2) the con- 
suming public is unable or unwilling to buy 
it; or (3) there are no means for reaching 


a market which could and would absorb it. 


When any of these is true you have a 
stagnant or “‘non-negotiable” surplus— 
wealth that cannot be cashed. Many com- 
modities today are in that position, and 
several illustrate the truth that neither 
law nor artificial stimulation can turn sur- 
pluses into cash in a satisfactory manner. 

The livestock and meat business, how- 
ever, has not been permitted to stagnate. 


The distributive system of Armour and 


Company. and of the industry, has pre- 
vented the accumulation of an unsalable 
surplus. Livestock is bought and converted 
into meat as rapidly as it comes to market. 
There is no “plowing under” or “letting rot 
on the ground” in the meat business. 

The product is moved constantly into 
consumption by extensive advertising, ener- 
getic selling. and keeping the price in tune 
with the public’s pocketbook. 

Markets all over the world are solicited 
and the best ones chosen so that prices are 
always the best that can be obtained. 

Farmers who market their output of 


livestock through the national packing 


Th her 


President 


industry have enjoyed 
decided advantages 


over others. 


ARMOUR 4nd COMPANY 


ListEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 


associated with the N.B.C. Central Standard Time, 7.30 P, M.-8 P. M. 
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Fourteen Million Calves 


Have Been Immunized with 


Franklin Blackleg Bacterin 


SA ns Fror nearly ten years the cattlemen of this 
s country have more and more turned to 
Pe: Franklin concentrated Bacterin for protec- 

tion against Blackleg. 


Results are the final proof of merit. 


Blackleg losses STOP when Franklin’s is used. 
ONE dose immunizes through both calf and year- 
ling age, thus avoiding a second handling. 


The small 1 e.c. dose is quick-acting and especi- 
ally desirable for infected herds—many reports 
stating the recovery of calves already sick. 


You get both economy and certainty when you 
insist on the original Franklin brand. Why risk any- 
thing less than the best? ; Rg ste oF cones OP” 


TION acaiwst 8 
Fresh stocks at Drug Store Agencies. Send to- eaBe. 1.501.957 


day for 32-page illustrated “Calf Book”—gladly 
sent FREE. 


O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. en aecits 
Denver Kansas City El Paso Marfa Amarillo Wichita = Tones muaceitt o e% 


Se 
Fort Worth Alliance Rapid City Los Angeles Santa Maria 
. Calgary 


on 
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THE INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


RE not fifty years a sufficient length of time to thoroughly test any 
given plan of operation or system of marketing? 


If, after fifty years of individual shipping and leaving actual handling 
of market operation to private initiative and control, it is found that costs 
are too high, market information inadequate, advantages from concen- 
trated volume lacking, is it not time to organize, handle our own business, 
and effect the obvious changes that will be of advantage to the Live Stock 
Producers? 


The Intermountain—a co-operative organization, owned and controlled 
by members—is at your service! Volume support to this organization 
can and will leave a higher percentage of the sale dollar with the shipper! 






Bonded and operated under the Packers and Stock Yards Act 


Credit available to both Feeder and Grower through the Intermountain Live Stock 
Credit Corporation 


The Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 
401 Live Stock Exchange Building Denver, Colorado 
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a Springtime in the Shenandoah Valley 
24 BY WILL C. BARNES IS ow 
Washington, D. C. {js err , aQoe =) 

6 o =} 

_ 298 F YOU ARE IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL richly repaid for the trip, for: it will take you into 
in April, do not fail to take a run through some of the loveliest and most historic parts of the 
the apple region adjacent to it, especially the United States. 

Se wonderful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. You are The road from Washington to ‘Prodevick: Mary- 
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VIEW OF SHENANDOAH VALLEY FROM “VALLEY PIKE” 
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land, is over a very broken, semi-mountainous, agri- 
cultural country; but the grades are easy and the 
road perfect. From the top of every hill a glorious 
vista of rich farms, pasture lands, and timbered 
mountains meets the eye. This was formerly known 
as “Braddock’s Road.” It was first laid out by a 
young surveyor named George Washington. In the 
spring of 1775, General Braddock led his army over 




























FARM IN SHENANDOAH REGION 


it on his way to fight the French and their Indian 
allies on the Ohio River to the west. Subsequently 
the road was improved somewhat, and, under Wash- 
ington’s direction as President, it was pushed west 
with the idea of connecting the capital with the 
settlements on the Ohio. It was called “The Na- 
tional Highway’—a name it still bears. It was 
here that Washington met General Braddock in 
1775 to aid him in preparing for the Ohio campaign. 
In 1862 and 1863, a century later, the armies of 
Lee and McClellan fought battle after battle all 
over this region. This road was used alternately 
by both armies, as the lines surged back and forth 
across the mountains and valleys. Many miles of 
the road were “corduroyed” by the soldiers, the 
timber being taken from the near-by forests. 


Home of Barbara Fritchie and Francis Scott Key 


At Frederick, made famous by Whittier’s roman- 
tic poem, we turn aside to the little cemetery where 
Barbara Fritchie rests beside the body of her hus- 
band. A granite monument stands over their graves, 
the inscription telling us that Barbara died on De- 
cember 19, 1862, at the age of ninety-six, only a few 
months after the incident of the poem. As we 
stand beside the grave, its lines come to us with 
striking force: 


Up from the meadows green with corn, 
Clear in the cool September morn, 

The clustered spires of Frederick stand, 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 


Round about them orchards sweep— 
Apple and peach trees, fruited deep. 


There are miles and miles of these orchards, in- 
terspersed with corn- and wheat-fields. The ceme- 
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tery also holds the remains of another historic 
person—Francis Scott Key, author of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” A flag floats always above the 
two graves. 

A long arm of the Appalachian range, called the 
Catoctin Ridge or Braddock’s Heights, sticks out 
into the valley like some huge crouching monster. 
From the top of this ridge, which. is very narrow, 
we have a glorious view on both sides of farms and 
forests, little hamlets and farmsteads, surrounded 
by fertile fields. The tall silos that dot the land- 
scape seem like huge monuments to agriculture. 
There is one on almost every farm. 


Rich Agricultural Region 


The region about Frederick is one of the richest 
of Maryland’s many rich agricultural valleys. There 
is much pasture land, for it is a great dairying 
country, and the fields are full of good-looking dairy 
cattle. Every farm has a great red barn, most of 
them with white, shuttered windows, which, on 
closer examination, prove to be painted on the red 
sides—a characteristic decoration on many Mary- 
land barns. 


Following the narrow “hog’s back” of the Catoc- 
tin Ridge for six or eight miles, we pitch off its 
blunt snout into the valley over a fine road lying 
close along the historic Potomac, which we cross on 
a ramshackle old toll bridge over the river into Har- 
pers Ferry, West Virginia, famous for its Civil War 
associations. The old brick building in which John 
Brown and his followers fought for their lives in 
1859 is still there. 


From the hotel on the heights above the junc- 
tion of the Shenandoah and the Potomac one gets 
a most entrancing view of mountains and valleys, 
forests and farms. Alongside the Potomac runs the 
old Chesapeake and Potomac Canal. On its placid 
waters a couple of canal boats, pulled by three or 
four mules hitched tandem, make a picturesque 
sight. This is the lower end of the Shenandoah 
Valley—the most famous apple region of the east- 
ern states. 

A few miles from Harpers Ferry we pass through 
Charlestown, West Virginia, named for George 
Washington’s brother Charles. His old home still 
stands in the town. On the main street we stop a 
moment to look through the typical old Virginia 
court-house, with its tall white columns, where in 
December, 1859, John Brown was tried, found guilty, 
and hanged on the charge of treason. Not far from 
Charlestown we cross the state line into Virginia, 
reaching Winchester just at evening. 

Winchester was the very center of a long, bitterly 
fought campaign during the war, and the city was 
alternately in the hands of the opposing armies. 
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For a few days the Confederate flag flew above its 
court-house, to be supplanted for a while by the 
Stars and Stripes. During the years of the struggle 
the city is said to have changed hands more than 
seventy-five times. From here Sheridan began his 
famous ride. They show us the very house in which 
he slept. 
Apple Orchards Enliven Scenery 


As we rolled along that fine road, the hills all 
about us were covered with apple trees in full bloom. 
It was a scene worthy of a poet. Surely the old 
psalmist who sang of the “strength of the hills” 
was right. There is hardly a level farm in the 
whole valley. We western people who think all the 
scenery is west of the Missouri have another guess 
coming. There are big hills and little hills, young 
mountains and stern peaks—no cloud-capped Rock- 
ies, but quite as lovely. Along the road are “mark- 
ers” showing the spots made historic by the battle 
of Cedar Creek, October, 1864, to which Sheridan 
made his ride. 

The orchards were very different from western 
apple orchards, which are set in severe, straight 
rows, and cultivated beneath them like a _ truck- 
gardener’s farm. Here, in the Shenandoah Valley, 
very little cultivation is done under the trees, which 
are set in a straggling, haphazard way, without 
regard to lines, topography, or anything else. Many 
trees are extremely old, judging from their huge 
bodies, which are gnarled and twisted with age, 
like rheumatic old men. One saw very little evi- 
dence of pruning or such care, and an apple-grower 
from the Wenatchee Valley in Washington would 
have a fit over their condition. 

The whole Shenandoah Valley is a rich lime- 
stone country, with bluegrass everywhere. It is 
also a fine sheep-raising region, and in almost every 
orchard are fat, motherly ewes, with their wobbly- 
legged lambs, cropping the rich grass. Near many 
farmhouses are beehives, the busy insects hard 
at work on the blossoms. Great white limestone 
boulders lie everywhere, like huge sandbanks—a 
certain sign of a productive soil. 

Often we saw nice young orchards, set in per- 
fectly straight lines, the ground beneath them free 
from weeds or grass, pruned like a city hedge, and 
the most proper, punctilious-looking apple orchards 
imaginable. They made one think again of the far- 
off Wenatchee Valley. No Virginia farmer ever 
planted them, we felt sure. 

The Shenandoah Valley lies between two moun- 
tain ranges—the Blue Ridge and Alleghany Moun- 
tains on the west, and the Massanutten to the east. 
The apple orchards are over and around them all. 
They climb the hillsides, crown the hilltops, and 
pour carelessly and with reckless abandon over the 
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rims onto the other sides, until everywhere one 
looks there are huge billows of white and pink 
blossoms. 


The road, too, romps up and down the hills in 
the most indifferent, casual manner. What a joy 
to motor over such a road! No ten rods are alike. 
We dash over rollicking streams on century-old 
stone-arch bridges, as picturesque as the rest of 
the scene. 

Farmhouses Solidly Built 


The farmhouses are all of stone or brick, and 
are built like fortresses. Their huge outside chim- 
neys and fireplaces must have taken almost as much 
time and material to build as did the houses them- 
selves. How hospitable they do look! What stories 
of olden days many of them could tell! Certainly 
some of them must have housed Washington, Brad- 
dock, or Lafayette, or perhaps, at a later day, gal- 
lant Phil Sheridan or bluff old Stonewall Jackson. 

Above Winchester a few miles, the valley widens 
out considerably, is more level, and, if possible, the 
apple orchards are more plentiful. 


We cross Cedar Creek, where the battle was 
fought so many years ago. We visualized the dis- 
organized Union forces whipped into shape again— 
a retreat turned into victory by the will-power of 
one little man. We saw, in our minds, “Rienzi,” the 





APPLE-BLOSSOM TIME IN VIRGINIA 


horse that brought Sheridan from Winchester to the 
field, foam-flecked and weary. Noble old horse! He 
and his rider will live forever in American history. 

Then we come to New Market, set in a very 
forest of apple trees. It is frequently called the 
“West Point of the South,” because the noted Vir- 
ginia Military Institute—V. M. L— is located near 
by. During the war, when General Franz Sigel, 
with his Union army, was nearing New Market, 
several hundred cadets at the academy—mere boys 
in age and experience—were put under arms and 
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sent with other troops against him. The boys were 
of the best families of the state, and they suffered 
terrible losses in the fight that followed. 


In a churchyard in the town stands an cak post, 
with the church bell hung on it. Buried in the post 
is a two-inch shell which struck and failed to ex- 
plode—a mute souvenir of the battle, carefully pre- 
served by the church people. 


On up the valley we drive, through more orchards 
and fields, through prosperous towns, such as Har- 
risonburg and Staunton (they pronounce it Stanton) 
—the latter the birthplace of Woodrow Wilson— 
where the mountains close in on the valley, forming 
a long, narrow bowl. The Shenandoah River rises 
in the hills a few miles above Staunton, and we turn 
reluctantly back down the pike, homeward bound, 
only to see new beauties at every turn of the road. 


The Shenandoah Valley, in apple-blossom time, 
is one of the sights of the eastern country. Those 
who do not see it in full bloom have missed some- 
thing. Those who have will never forget the picture. 


BEEF-CATTLE INVESTIGATIONS* 


BY C. W. McCAMPBELL 


Professor of Animal Husbandry, Kansas State Agricultural College 


HE BEEF-CATTLE INVESTIGATIONS CONDUCTED 
i= the Fort Hays Branch of the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station during the winter of 1930-31 may be 
grouped under four separate heads: (1) the comparative value 
of kafir fed to stock cattle in the forms of dry fodder, chopped 
fodder, ground fodder, and silage; (2) the comparative value 
of corn silage, kafir silage, and Atlas silage as roughages for 
stock cattle; (3) corn silage versus ground corn fodder as 
roughage for stock cattle; and (4) the comparative value of 
wheat and cottonseed meal as supplements for kafir hay when 
fed to stock cattle. 


Experiment I—Comparative Value of Kafir Fed to Stock Cattle 
in Forms of Dry Fodder, Chopped Fodder, Ground Fodder, 
and Silage 


This experiment is a repetition of similar tests conducted 
during the winters of 1928-29 and 1929-30. The results in 
general are quite similar to those secured the two previous 
winters, and since the same relative results have been secured 
three successive years, more or less definite conclusions are 
justified relative to the comparative value of kafir fed in these 
four different forms. However, a detailed report on the pres- 
ent year’s work will be presented before the results of the 
three years’ work as a whole are discussed. 


During the past winter four lots of yearlings—heifers and 
steers—raised by the Hays Branch Station were used in 
Experiment I. Each lot contained 10 head, and the cattle 
received 1 pound of cottonseed cake per head per day. In 
addition, Lot 1 received whole kafir fodder; Lot 2, chopped 
kafir fodder; Lot 3, ground kafir fodder; and Lot 4, kafir 
silage. In each lot the cattle were fed all the roughage 
required to satisfy their appetites. Chopped kafir in this 





*[This article, unfortunately crowded out of successive issues of THE Pro- 
DUCER, is of sufficient interest and timeliness to warrant printing it at this 
late date.—EbIToR.] . 
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experiment means dry kafir fodder run through an ensilage- 
cutter as fed. It might also be well to.state that the kafir as 
fed in this experiment included the entire plant—stalk, leaves, 
and grain. The results secured in Experiment I are given in 
detail in Table I: 


TABLE I 
COMPARATIVE VALUE OF KAFIR FoppErR FED IN DIFFERENT FORMS 
DUADI  icstccacesteacciSctimasinpdanelnsinssscbvamuabiesiicnieaaiae 2 3 4 
No. days on test. 150 150 150 
No. animals per lot. : 10 10 10 
RNIN. TN: acti ccctcecctccrecisoeencics Chopped Ground Kafir 
afir kafir fodder 


fodder; fodder; silage; 





cotton- cotton- cotton- 
seed seed seed 
cake cake cake 
Av. weight into test, Nov. 15, 1930 
ROUND) bce cates pee OO ee oe ae 719.40 720.40 722.00 721.70 
Av. weight out of test, Apr. 14, 1931.. 885.10 873.50 875.60 922.00 
ROW; MEI, nccanactnaieacenascenacdbtolunstck.sacessninibei 165.70 153.10 153.60 200.30 
DUN, PUMA an st ncecnaccccticinttcenntscndanenioae 1.10 1.01 1.02 1.33 
Av. daily ration fed: 
jae | | SE. Nees) Aowke - vseeetiaes 
Chopped butir fodder ccs Seat comes ais 
RPI: RIPEN” “EN oe ee ee eens See 20 eae 
BY I BU seccstie ces) ec | cepted pues 58.54 
COORROEE WE a 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 


Av. gain per ton fed: 
Whole keir fodder... ee. Tees 
Chopped kafir fodder. ‘ 

Ground kafir fodder.... 
Kafir fodder silage 
Av. gain per acre fed: 
Whole kafir fodder...... 
Chopped kafir fodder.. ‘i 
ROTNRINE INET SUI Seca econ’ | ideas 307.43 acecusesie 
a aaa eee Caldsatitia 503.06 

(Fed with 1 Ib. cottonseed cake per 
head per day) 





Observations 


Previous years’ reports have stated that the most sound 
and practical basis of measuring the comparative feeding value 
of roughages is the gain produced by an acre of feed. This 
statement is again emphasized and used as the measure of 
value in this year’s work. A careful study of Table I, based 
upon this measure of value, reveals a number of interesting 
facts. 


1. Kafir fodder chopped with a silage-cutter produced 
10.93 pounds, or 3.72 per cent, more gain per acre than whole 
kafir fodder. (Compare Lots 1 and 2.) 


2. Ground kafir fodder produced 13.93 pounds, or 4.75 per 
cent, more gain per acre than whole kafir fodder. (Compare 
Lots 1 and 3.) 


3. Kafir-fodder silage produced 209.56 pounds, or 71.40 
per cent, more gain per acre than whole kafir fodder. (Com- 
pare Lots 1 and 4.) 


4. Kafir-fodder silage produced 195.63 pounds, or 63.63 
per cent, more gain per acre than ground kafir fodder. (Com- 
pare Lots 3 and 4.) 


5. Using gain per acre as the basis of comparison, and 
giving whole kafir fodder a value of 100, chopped kafir fodder 
was worth 103.72; ground kafir fodder, 104.75; kafir silage, 
171.40, 


The yield of the feeds used in this experiment were: 
kafir fodder, 4.11 tons per acre; kafir silage, 11.32 tons per 
acre. The average moisture content of the kafir fodder was 
26.68 per cent, and of the kafir silage, 73.48 per cent. 


Summary of Three Years’ Results 


Each year the cattle used in this test were yearlings 
raised by the station, and the average initial weight of all the 
cattle used in this study was 702.9 pounds. Each year the 
test extended over a period of 150 days. The cattle in all lots 
were fed all the roughage necessary to satisfy their appetites, 
and 1 pound of cottonseed cake per head per day. The results 
of this three-year test are given in detail in Table II: 
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TABLE II Av. weight — 7 i eo (Ibs. ) ....... = 84.90 426.67 mr 
Av. weight out test, Apr. 14, 1931................... 584. 587.56 5 4 
COMPARATIVE VALUE OF KAFIR FoppER FED IN DIFFERENT ForMS BASED UPON Be GE aed Sed cain stant k oe 163.80 160.89 166.85 
THREE SUCCESSIVE TESTS a : 
RE Cr I kit iitiikireteeteanticce etn 1.08 1.07 1.10 
(1928-29, 1929-30, 1980-81) he, Galle saltin Ses 
Oe ee ee B Cc D r silage iccapab bs culiiacbaSasacansceiaendonbiadicasiigibebepdiomcininciay SN omits ocean 
SE WUE suit aiacediccecksamanitaee Whole Chopped Ground Kafir a SE eminem ne) —-- 84.19 a 
kafir kafir kafir fodder i... . a eae 1.00 
fodder; fodder; fodder; silage; 7 De  ceccadentaciechcoassoinccicata asada cctcceac ap pilaiasanioa ) a a 
cotton- cotton- cotton- cotton- Av. gain per ton fed: 
seed seed seed seed RI MN acaisticielntrkacoitiassioatnndeatab beacaiacsoeenake 64.42 cnvescence os 
cake cake cake cake Atlas silage pilickiaisiiadoltcadualainiapbncbitacuatasadcamdsisemlacdastasada”cxmiaig <a Gee” jas 
Av. daily gam (MDS. ) ccccccccccccseerosesesceace 1.26 1.12 1.45 1.59 Gorm Bi1a gO nee eeeeeeceeenneccetencnetenceenneeceeneeeee wvseeeee 64.84 
Av. daily ration fed: . , 4 ae . 
Whole kafir fodder. ....-esecconeeccoseeee Se a kas ssi In this particular test there was no appreciable or sig- 
eo Og een OS ciaieiaads : ° ‘ ° ‘ 
ae CCC as 28.74 a nificant difference in the feeding value of corn silage, kafir 
Kafir fodder silage...................... setae. sabiseans oainans 51.31 ; : : . 
pola sel a ommetamammanaNERRE eat ae _— 7a silage, and Atlas silage based upon gains produced by a given 
Av. gain per ton fed: unit of feed, 
Whole kafir fodder....ccccecceccssescceceecee 75070 cececmece eeeee P-caniae 5 
Chopped kafir fodder... sai TGR | sue staid ? . 
Ground kafir fodder...... mee | See eee Experiment I1I—Corn Silage versus Ground Corn Fodder 
eo gah <  -leten co” Vapi 62.59 
Av. gain per acre, fed: os as Roughage 
Whole kafir Ns hinlanicsacincncsinichaibleinipeniiens 820 ane enti ocennstont = ’ 
Chopped kafir fodder. ......ccco-scee- a i ee akc sale This test was conducted for the purpose of securing data 
CE TIE Ti isiiceicivsinicisccnistasanciics. eiiisiaiiats cnadeaii 283.65 acai * * . 
——— Oe » B04 regarding the relative value of corn silage and ground corn 
Increase in gain per acre over whole fodder as roughages for stock cattle. Calves raised by the 
kafir fodder: ie ' ‘ _ a i 
Chopped kafir fodder..................... a 1,13% be, Gee station were used in making this study. The results in detail 
APONTE DOO iciccccticccinaed: — seadaince Suiciee 27.71% : . a 
po ge eee ee 118. 38% are given m Table IV: 


Conclusions 


1. Since chopped kafir fodder produced an average of only 
1.13 per cent more gain per acre than whole kafir fodder, one 
is not justified in chopping kafir fodder for stock cattle, except 
in cases of extreme shortage of roughage, when it is necessary 
to utilize every particle of roughage available to keep cattle 
full; in other words, when there is a shortage of filler. 

2. Since ground kafir fodder produced 27.71 per cent more 
gain per acre than whole kafir fodder, one is justified in grind- 
ing whole kafir fodder if the cost of grinding does not exceed 
the value of the increased gains and one does not have a silo. 

3. Since kafir silage produced 118.38 per cent more gain 
per acre than whole kafir fodder, one is justified in feeding 
kafir in the form of silage instead of whole kafir fodder, unless 
the difference in the cost of the feed in the forms of kafir 
silage and kafir fodder is greater than the value of the increase 
in gains resulting from feeding kafir silage. Preparing and 
feeding in the form of silage in the end costs no more than 
feeding in other forms, and the increased returns from feeding 
kafir in the form of silage will pay for a silo, and the interest 
on the investment until the silo is paid for, in from three to 
five years under climatic and crop conditions similar to those 
prevailing at Hays. 

4, This, as well as other tests, indicates that the advan- 
tage in grinding kafir fodder lies largely in grinding the grain 
in the fodder and thereby increasing the amount of grain 
digested by cattle. 


Experiment II—Comparative Value of Corn Silage, Kafir 
Silage, and Atlas Silage 


This station has conducted a number of tests involving a 
study of kafir and cane silage, but none involving a study of 
corn silage. A large number of inquiries relative to the value 
of corn silage prompted a test in which corn silage, kafir 
silage, and Atlas silage would be compared. Such a test was 
conducted during the past winter, and the results are given in 
detail in Table III: 


TABLE III 
Corn SILAGE VERSUS KaAFiR SILAGE vERSUS ATLAS SILAGE 

No. days. on ‘test... haar tance Sea can gies 150 150 
No. animals per Jot... sci peotsesl, exec nnenmtcanea teen 10 9 7 
Ration fed . a a ac aca oe Atlas Corn 
: silage ; silage ; silage ; 
cotton- cotton- cotton- 

seed seed seed 

cake cake cake 








; TABLE IV 
CorRN SILAGE VERSUS GROUND CorRN FODDER 
I a aaa ca a ee a 7 8 
No. days on test......... 150 150 
No. animals per lot... = 7 9 
MNO UO os pastieacica sss ec ncecclod cei aes o ecemcueiencabtee . Corn Ground 
silage ; corn 
cotton- fodder 
seed cotton- 
cake seed 
cake 
Av. weight into test, Nov. 15, 1930 (Ibs.)...... ——— a 422.00 
Av. weight out of test, a pS). eae noe 597.14 583.67 
MDS WII siaccercitaitocgeccnin stiataaaacadeideaadaleransagacha:>") GR 161.67 
Ts cc nec ec 1.10 1.07 
Av. daily ration fed: 
ae ae Re ee a i 
i CNIS Ns ss a was 17.25 
NE DIE I oi cid acti scaeiecedeameceanisdeaemicacaninals 1.00 1.00 
Av. gain per ton fed: 
Cn cn ee 64.34 calesiion 
rien UN NN wa daa sani 124.06 
Av. gain ae acre fed: 
eR eee a EE TC TE bai 
Ground corn fodder... Laila esse sasatinj dais aaasse tijuana ena: © eames 225.79 


Observations 


1. One acre of corn fed in the form of silage was equal 
to 1.63 acres fed in the form of dry fodder. 


2. The corn silage used in this test carried 74.11 per cent 
moisture, and corn fodder 18.61 per cent moisture. 


3. The yield of corn fodder was 1.82 tons per acre, and 
the yield of corn silage 5.72 tons per acre. 


4. Attention is directed to the fact that in the work this 
year kafir silage proved to be worth as much as corn silage 
on a unit-of-weight basis, and that the yield of kafir silage 
was 11.32 tons per acre, compared with 5.72 tons per acre for 
corn silage. 


Experiment IV—Comparative Value of Wheat and Cottonseed 
Cake as Supplements for Kafir Hay 


Many inquiries have been received relative to the possi- 
bility of feeding western-Kansas-grown grains in place of cot- 
tonseed cake as supplements to sorghum crops when fed to 
stock cattle. Last year ground kafir grain was compared with 
cottonseed cake on the basis of 2 pounds of ground kafir grain 
as a substitute for 1 pound of cottonseed cake. That test 
showed that 2 pounds of ground kafir grain was not worth so 
much as 1 pound of cottonseed cake for this purpose. This 
year it was decided to substitute 2 pounds of ground wheat 
for 1 pound of cottonseed cake as a supplement to kafir hay. 
The results in detail are given in Table V: 
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TABLE V 
GROUND WHEAT VERSUS COTTONSEED CAKE AS SUPPLEMENT ‘0 Karin Hay 
Oe I I cs sca cocz acess dabeicsiten neta senna ncn eeenesicmree ankseveamestves 150 150 
Pari NR DER I ccc cisialnndnec bannctbornndspntnaeacndeaarneumesseeenncies 10 10 
RAUION TOG .onsccscsscssecse i i ge A a Kafir Kafir 
hay ; hay ; 
ground cotton- 
wheat seed 
cake 
Av. weight. into test, Nov. 15, 1930 (Ths.) ...........2......0:0...-0 420.20 424.40 


Av. weight out of test, Apr. 14, 1931............... 538.30 522.30 





DANS GND oo cincsssnascs siaixaseticceas wicscose “EERO 97.90 
CG I tae eencmtaeacant -78 -65 
Av. daily ration fed: 
a era al eater, 15.51 15.51 
ASE FN a dee aiwataeian SOO —-skisiinius 
ORIN NR a Pe eaten” yatilmsies 1.00 
Av. gain per ton fed: 
Kafir hay plus @round ‘whet... -...2.cc.<.....-...0...ceccsectecesessczes S008 = acaciens 
POE RAG GRE OCTUBRE CT CRIs sa secs ecsnoescnciestceciccssenes  innasammass 83.82 


Observations 


1. In this test 2 pounds of ground wheat proved to be 
worth approximately 20 per cent more than 1 pound of cotton- 
seed cake as a supplement to kafir hay fed to stock calves. 


2. This test indicates that for all practical purposes 2 
pounds of ground wheat may be substituted for 1 pound of 
cottonseed cake as a supplement for sorghum roughages. 


THE UTAH CONVENTION 


HE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

Utah Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association was held in 
- Salt Lake City, April 7 and 8, 1932. While the attendance was 
not so large as on some previous occasions, the meeting was 
a highly interesting and instructive one. 

After President J. M. Macfarlane and Secretary Thomas 
Redmond had presented their reports on the morning of the 
first day, W. W. Owens, assistant director of agriculture at 
the Utah State Agricultural College, gave an address on how 
the Extension Division and county agents can assist the live- 
stock industry. J. W. Humphrey, supervisor of the Manti 
National Forest, Ephraim, discussed the big-game situation. 

In the afternoon, J. K. Wallace, senior marketing special- 
ist of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, spoke on the 
problems of live-stock marketing, and R. H. Rutledge, regional 
forester, Ogden, on the co-ordination of spring and winter 
ranges with the summer range on the national forests. 
William Bailey, of Nephi, dealt with the administration of 
the public domain by the federal government, and Joseph T. 
Finlinson, of Leamington, director of the Western Cattle Mar- 
keting Association, talked on co-operative cattle-marketing. 

There was no general session in the forenoon of the 
second day, which was taken up by the deliberations of the 
Resolutions Committee. John T. Caine, III, representative of 
the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, led off the afternoon’s pro- 
ceedings, speaking on the outlook for the cattle industry. 
The subject of “Range Cattle Testing as It Affects Utah” 
was presented by Dr. W. H. Hendricks, state veterinarian, 
Salt Lake City. How to strengthen the state and national 
associations was told by Arthur Hess, of Farmington. 

The “Eat-More-Beef Week,” sponsored by the association, 
found its culmination in a beef-cutting demonstration, attended 
by many ladies of the city. The campaign, which had largely 
stimulated the sale of beef, will be repeated next year. 


Following are the resolutions adopted: 


Expressing approval of policies of Federal Farm Board; 

Favoring federal control of public domain under regula- 
tions similar to those in force on national forests; 

Condemning policy of bankers’ live-stock loan corpora- 
tions in imposing ruinous terms upon borrowers; 
Commending action by Congress in appropriating funds 





for introduction of foreign plants and selection of native 
grasses for range improvement; 

Insisting that steps be taken to reduce number of elk and 
deer where these animals endanger range resources; 

Urging Western Cattle Marketing Association to con- 
tinue its operations in Utah, and requesting all stockmen in 
state to become members; 

Protesting against proposed addition of 900,000 acres of 
land to Navajo Indian Reservation; 

Complimenting president and secretary on their capable 
management of association’s affairs. 

All officers were re-elected for another year: President, 
J. M. Macfarlane, Salt Lake City; first vice-president, J. M. 
Creer, Spanish Fork; second vice-presidents, John Black, 
Escalante; James L. Wrathall, Grantsville, and L. C. Mont- 
gomery, Heber; secretary-treasurer, Thomas Redmond, Salt 
Lake City. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING AGENCY 
FOR MONTANA 


AST MONTH SAW THE BIRTH OF A NEW CO-OPERA- 
tive marketing agency in the Northwest. The organiza- 
tion, named the Montana Live Stock Marketing Association, is 
affiliated with the national body and will have its headquarters 
at Helena. Fred B. Sheriff, of that city, is president; T. A. 
Ross, of Chinook, and Harry Gilbert, of Dillon, vice-presidents; 
and Max Legge, secretary. 


The association will handle both cattle and sheep, and will 
operate this year on a feeder-contract basis. 


CONVENTION OF NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


EPORTS PRESENTED BY PRESIDENT CHARLES A. 

Ewing and Secretary-Manager P. O. Wilson at the sec- 
ond annual meeting of the National Live Stock Marketing 
Association at Chicago on March 23 showed that 113,528 
decks of live stock had been handled in 1931 by the twenty- 
two member organizations, or an increase of 16 per cent over 
the previous year. This gain in volume had been accompanied 
by a decrease of 20 per cent in the value of the business, due 
to the decline in prices, live stock handled last year being 
valued at $118,398,653, against $147,552,170 in 1930. During 
the year the association’s membership had grown by about 
50 per cent, and the territory served by over 100 per cent. 
The Illinois Live Stock Marketing Association, the Tennessee 
Live Stock Marketing Association, the Montana Live Stock 
Association, and the Eastern States Live Stock Marketing 
Association had been incorporated, extending the territory of 
the association into practically every section of the country. 
Besides, five credit corporations, located at St. Louis, Fort 
Worth, Denver, Salt Lake City, and San Francisco, had been 
developed during the year. 

Following the reports of the officers, addresses were deliv- 
ered by George C. Jewett, vice-chairman of the Congress 
Trust and Savings Bank; Edward N. Wentworth, director of 
Armour’s Live Stock Bureau; and John A. Kotal, secretary 
of the National Association of Retail Meat Dealers. At a 
banquet in the evening, Earl C. Smith, president of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association, was the principal speaker, sub- 
stituting for James C. Stone, chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, who was unable to be present, but made a long- 
distance talk over the telephone from Washington, D. C. 

C. N. Arnett, manager of the Intermountain Live Stock 
Marketing Association, Denver, was elected vice-president, to 
succeed H. L. Kokernot, president of the Texas Live Stock 
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Marketing Association, Fort Worth, resigned, who remains 
as a member of the Board of Directors. Charles A. Ewing 
was re-elected president, and P. O. Wilson, secretary. 


COMMISSION AND STOCK-YARD CHARGES 


ARIFF NO. 2 OF THE FARMERS’ LIVE STOCK 

Commission Company at the National Stock Yards, IIli- 
nois, effective April 4, 1932, carries substantial reductions 
from the commissions now being collected under Tariff No. 1. 
The major changes on car-lot shipments are shown in the 
subjoined table: 





Tariff No. 1 Tariff No. 2 





| Head | Min. Max. Head | Min. | Max. 


| | 
$0.90 | $18.00 | $22.00 $0.65 |$13.50 | $17.00 
.40 














18.00 | 22.00 | .25'| 13.50 | 17.00 

.40 | 24.00 | 30.00 | .25 | 18.00 | 22.00 

.30 | 12.50 | 16.00 | .20| 9.00 | 12.00 

a .30 | 21.00 | 26.00 | .20 | 15.00 | 20.00 

30 | 12.50 | 14.00 | .20 | 9.00 | 12.00 

Sheep and goats, D. D.... ............. .30 | 18.00 | 20.00 | -20 15.00 | 20.00 





* * * 


It is expected that orders will soon be issued as to com- 
mission rates at Kansas City and St. Joseph. Hearings were 
held months ago, and final adjustments in the new schedules 
are now being worked out. Announcement was made last 
month of compromise rates accepted at St. Paul, without a 
formal hearing. It is understood that a conference between 
representatives of the St. Louis exchange and the Packers 
and Stock Yards Administration is scheduled for May 12 to 
begin similar negotiations, and that a partial audit is being 
made at Chicago as a basis for a session there a little 
later on. 

By having the question of service charges at central mar- 
kets settled without the necessity of formal hearings, followed 
by court action, not only would much time, labor, and 
expense be saved, to the benefit of everyone concerned, but 
the secretary would then be able to deal more promptly with 
some of the smaller markets in the East, where rates in the 
past have been disproportionately high. 


INJUNCTION IN ST. JOSEPH YARDAGE-RATE 
CASE MADE PERMANENT 


OLLOWING THE ACTION OF THE FEDERAL COURT 

in the stock-yard rate case at Denver, the United States 
Court of Appeals last month handed down a decision perma- 
nently enjoining the Secretary of Agriculture from enforcing 
his order reducing yardage charges at St. Joseph, Missouri. 
The new rates were established in 1929 and were to have 
become effective August 28, 1931. Meanwhile, however, the 
Stock Yards Company sought and was granted a temporary 
injunction in the federal court. It is this injunction which 
now, after further hearings, has been made permanent. 


The court indicates that there has been a material change 
in economic conditions since the secretary made his original 
investigation and issued the revised schedule, and suggests 
that the case be taken up again and rehearings held as a basis 
for determining a fair scale of charges. 


The decisions in the Denver and St. Joseph cases will 
affect pending suits brought by other stock-yard companies. 
They should lead to new valuations all around, bringing inven- 
tories down to date and giving shippers the benefit of any 
depreciation that may have occurred since the first appraisals 
were made. 
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SECRETARY URGED TO APPEAL DENVER 
STOCK-YARD CASE 


HAT AN APPEAL BE TAKEN BY THE GOVERNMENT 

to the Supreme Court of the United States from the recent 
decision of the three-judge court in the Denver stock-yard rate 
ease is urged in a joint communication addressed to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association, and F. R. Marshall, secretary 
of the National Wool Growers’ Association. 

The letter reviews the history of the case, showing that, 
since February, 1930, when proceedings were opened, an ap- 
praisal of the stock-yard property had been made by repre- 
sentatives of the secretary, and the company’s accounts 
audited to determine its costs of operation. Thereafter pro- 
tracted public hearings were held, and on January 28, 1931, 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture Dunlap issued an order redu- 
cing the charges. The value of the stock-yard property was 
found to be $3,393,563, and the proper expenses of the com- 
pany $678,939. Allowing for earnings of 7% per cent, yard- 
age rates on cattle were reduced from 35 to 28 cents a head, 
on hogs from 12 to 10 cents, and on sheep from 8 to 6% 
cents. Further, it was ordered that part of the stock-yard 
income should be derived from collection of half of these 
charges from traders doing business at the yards. 

A temporary injunction was obtained by the Stock Yards 
Company, which was made permanent by the federal court 
last month, as told in the April Propucer. While the court 
sustained the right of the secretary to determine the value of 
the property, it reversed his action in excluding some of the 
property, requiring a revision of the valuation, and held that 
he was not authorized to assess a charge on dealers. 

“Stockmen,” says the letter requesting that the decision 
be appealed, “feel that the secretary’s order in this case was 
entirely proper and correct, so far as it went, but that the 
valuations and earnings recognized were excessive.” It is 
urged that the appraisal of the yard property be brought down 
to date. The former valuation was made in 1929, and the 
necessary expenses of operation were based upon that year. 
Determination of values and expenses as of 1931, it is averred, 
will show the justification of still lower rates than those pre- 
scribed by the secretary. Attention is called to the fact that 
“it is manifestly unfair to the live-stock industry new to base 
yardage charges at the Denver market, which at the very 
earliest could not be put into effect for a period of several 
months, upon valuations and expenses of operation of the 
year 1929, which were abnormally high.” 

The letter makes a similar request relative to the St. 


Joseph case. 
* * * 


Replying to the above letter, Secretary Hyde states that 
it is the view of the department that the Denver case should 
be carried to the United States Supreme Court. As soon as 
the findings of fact have been prepared and the decree entered, 
the matter will be put before the Solicitor General, who has 
the determination of questions of appeal. 

On the subject of the 7% per cent earnings which the 
department allowed the two stock-yard companies, and which 
Messrs. Mollin and Marshall deem excessive, the secretary 
holds that, since the courts in both cases ruled that a return 
of 742 per cent represented the minimum which could be per- 
mitted without confiscation, it is doubtful if the courts would 
uphold a lower rate, unless the Supreme Court should take a 
different view. 


“T consider my subscription to THE ProDUCER money well 
spent.”—-WILLIAM FAGAN, JR., Ovina, Neb. 
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PACKERS LOSE APPEAL TO SUPREME COURT 


HE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

on May 2 overruled the decision handed down last year 
by the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in the 
Packers’ Consent Decree case, modifying the decree to the 
extent of permitting the “big four” packers to use their 
equipment for handling, and to sell at wholesale, food arti- 
cles unrelated to meat. 

The petition of the packers for modification—-including 
the right to engage in the retail trade if they should choose, 
which plea was denied by the lower court—was based on the 
change in economic conditions since the decree was entered 
in 1920, the increasing competition of chain stores, and the 
fact, as alleged, that all danger of a food monopoly, if it 
ever existed, had now passed. In arguing their point before 
the District court, and again in the appeal taken by the 
government to the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
packers had the support of the American National Live 
Stock Association and practically all other farm and live- 
stock organizations in the country, while the government was 
backed by the wholesale grocers’ associations. 

In upsetting the findings of the District court, the 
Supreme Court, in an opinion read by Associate Justice Car- 
dozo, held that economic conditions had not changed suffi- 
ciently to justify extension of the packers’ authority, and 
that the opportunity for renewing their war of extermina- 
tion against competitors would still exist if the restriction 
were removed. “No doubt the defendants [the packers] will 
be better off if the injunction is relaxed,” says the decision, 
“but they are not suffering hardships so extreme and unex- 
pected as to justify us in saying that they are victims of 
oppression.” 

The decision was by a vote of four to two, Justices 
Hughes, Sutherland, and Stone not . participating, having 
previously been connected with the case in their private 
capacities. 


CHICAGO EXCHANGE TO COLLECT TWENTY- 
FIVE-CENT ASSESSMENT 


E ARE GLAD TO ANNOUNCE THAT THE 

Chicago Live Stock Exchange has voted to join the 
procession and collect the assessment of 25 cents a car on 
all live stock shipped to market. With this additional support, 
‘the National Live Stock and Meat Board will be enabled 
to pursue its activities with redoubled vigor and extend them 
into new fields which it has been compelled to neglect from 
lack of funds. 

This action on the part of the Chicago commission men, 
we predict, will have a favorable effect at certain other yards, 
where the collection hitherto has not been on a 100 per. cent 
basis, 


NEW OUTBREAK OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE 


N OUTBREAK OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE HAS 

been reported from California, where two herds of gar- 
bage-fed hogs on a farm in Buena Park, Orange County, in 
the southern part of the state, were officially declared in- 
fected on April 28. The hogs, to the number of several 
thousand, were immediately destroyed, and the premises put 
under federal and state quarantine. The source of the infec- 
tion has not yet been determined. 

According to the latest advices, the disease is under 
control. 
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EAT BEEF—DELICIOUS—NUTRITIOUS! 


ee WEEKS AGO E. B. SPILLER, SECRETARY OF 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, 
suggested that a beef slogan be adopted for general usage 
in the West. After canvassing all our affiliated associations, 
the slogan named at the head of this article was chosen. All 
associations and individuals interested in the cattle industry 
are urged to adopt it, and to print it in red on their letter- 
heads. 

R. C. Pollock, of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, is taking the matter up with the railroads, and will 
arrange for special menus featuring this slogan in the near 
future. q 

In order to facilitate getting publicity, we have pur- 
chased a large supply of stationery with the slogan in red at 
the bottom, and with an attractive cut of a quarter of “U. 
S. Choice” graded beef on the side. These can be had for 
70 cents a hundred, or $3.25 for five hundred. Your local 
printer can then fill in your letter-head at small cost. Send 
your orders to this office. 

Russell Rose, president of the Pueblo County Stock 
Growers’ Association of Pueblo, Colorado, urges that tire 
covers be secured featuring the slogan. These can be had 
for from 75 cents to $1, to fit any size tire. The name of 
state or local associations can also be shown, if ordered in 
sufficient quantity. 

When sending orders, specify size of tire, whether rim or 
drum type is desired, and whether an opening is necessary in 
drum covers for tail light. 

United action in these matters will soon make the people 
think of beef when their thoughts turn to meal-time. The 
West can and does furnish the quality that makes Beef 
Delicious and Nutritious. 


THE CALENDAR 


May 25-27, 1932—Annual Convention of Montana Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Great Falls, Mont. 

May 27-28, 1932—Annual Convention of Cattle and Horse 
Raisers’ Association of Oregon, Burns, Ore. 

May 28, 1932—Cattle Feeders’ Day, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kan. 

June 7-9, 1932—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Green River, Wyo. 

June 13-14, 1932—Annual Convention of Western South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association, Rapid City, S. D. 

June 16-18, 1932—Annual Convention of Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Scottsbluff, Neb. 

August 20-27, 1932—National Swine Show, Springfield, Ill. 

August 29-31, 1932—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

October 4-6, 1932—Annual Convention of National Co-opera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Federation, San Francisco, Cal. 

October 8-16, 1932—National Dairy Show, St. Louis, Mo. 

October 15-22, 1932—Golden Anniversary Hereford Exposition, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

October 22-29, 1932—Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 

October 29-November 4, 1932—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, 
Omaha, Neb. 

November 7-10, 1932—Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 12-19, 1932—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

November 14-16, 1932—Junior Live Stock Show, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

November 16-25, 1932—Annual Convention of National Grange, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

November 26-December 3, 1932—International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, III. 

January 12-14, 1933—Thirty-sixth Annual Convention of 
American National Live Stock Association, Ogden, Utah. 

March 5-13, 1933—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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DISTRIBUTION—THE SORE SPOT IN OUR 
MARKETING SYSTEM 


T IS A WELL-KNOWN AXIOM IN AGRICUL- 
| ture that production follows price. It is not 

so generally recognized that consumption does 
likewise. From time to time attention is called to 
the continued decline in beef consumption—from 
77.5 pounds in 1907 to 49.6 pounds in 1931. Fre- 
quently the industry is charged with negligence in 
pushing the sale of its product, and in surrendering 
the field too easily to commodities of various kinds 
which are more aggressively advertised. The fact 
of the matter is, however, that we consume al] the 
beef we produce, and that we produce all that our 
unwieldy system of distribution can handle to any 
advantage. 

An examination of statistics bearing on this sub- 
ject, as presented herewith, is very illuminating. 
These statistics show clearly that between 1915 and 
1923 retail beef prices advanced much more sharply 
than wholesale beef prices, and, indeed, more than the 
average wholesale price of all foods, or of all com- 
modities including foods. They further show that, 
instead of declining between 1923 and 1931, as 
everything else did, the five principal cuts of beef 
actually made a slight advance in price: 
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(1926==100) 
1915 | 1923 | 1931 | dae co ae 
Teemtile Prion cccscecccecerceenssscens| 54.1 111.3 65.3 20. 
Chemicals and drugs.........-....-...--- -| 112.0 101.1 78.0 | Dec. 30.0 
House-furnishing goods................. 56.0 108.9 87.4 56.0 
Metals and metal products............ | 86.3 109.3 87.6 | 1.5 
Building I aossincccttrctcinaines 53.5 108.7 77.6 | 45.0 
Live stock and poultry..................| 73.2 77.7 63.9 | Dee. 12.0 
Steers (good to choice, } 
CIID cscinittcintncia cts 91.3 104.5 91.9 0.6 
Mace bis sisceatcdrecniiiice asciciansiasietaada’ 59.8 76.2 75.4 | 26.0 
Beef careasses (good native | 
steers, Chicago) .........cccsex-s--- | 78.6 96.3 95.1 | 21.0 
All articels of food... .| 65.4 92.7 13.8 | 13.0 
erm: products. css 71.5 98.6 64.8 | Dee. 9.0 
All commodities................c2c-s-ce- i 69.5 100.6 aa} 2.0 
a 
RETAIL PRICES 
(Per Pound) 
| | Per Cent Ine. 
| 1915 | 1923 | 1981 | 1931 over 1915 
7 — | | 
Sirloin steak | $0.257 | $0.301 | $0.394 | 53.0 
Round steak -230 335 344 | 49.0 
DO os eciceioccan ss whipechiccintcceta decisis al 201 -284 .289 44.0 
Chuck roast. | 161 .202 215 | 33.9 
De ities asec 121 | 129 | -143 | 18.0 
INDEX OF RETAIL COSTS 
(1926100) 
=——_—_————— ool SS 
| | Per Cent Ine. 
| 1915 1923 | 1981 | sogt over 1915 
CE ic sais casndteccegcaaciettonsione 69.3 89.4 77.4 12.0 
ed WR isisiiccclcssttcrtdctonnnt = 66.0 101.5 78.7 19.0 
ec pesatcasschbiapiaibhsniicanidcaisomcimalantenecs 58.1 86.9 85.8 48.0 
All jartiains TD etisnccsctcsrnscesei 63.1 91.0 75.5 19.0 








COST OF LIVING 











(1926100) 
1915 1923 1931 an — pron 
59.8 98.6 83.0 38.0 











The above figures are sufficient to convince any- 
one that the producer of beef is the victim of an 
overexpanded, inefficient, and uneconomical system 
of retailing. That there are too many retail units 
is freely admitted. The resultant low average vol- 
ume of business makes necessary a gross margin 
of profit disproportionate to that required in other 
lines. The down-town cash stores in the large cities 
which do handle meat in volume feature price and 
not quality in most cases, and hence do little to 
establish a permanent demand for the better grades. 

It will be noted that good-to-choice steers in 
Chicago were 0.6 per cent higher in 1931 than in 
1915, while good native steer carcass beef was 21 
per cent higher, although all articles of food (whole- 
sale) increased only 13 per cent in the same period. 
This part of the increase, of course, is not charge- 
able to the retailer. 

However, the 21 per cent increase in wholesale 
carcass beef—partly caused, as it is, by the lower 
price of by-products—is completely shaded by in- 
creases in the principal retail cuts, running up to 53 
per cent on sirloin steak. To illustrate more forcibly 
the abnormal advance in retail prices of beef, it is 
noted that all articles of food, wholesale, advanced 13 
per cent from 1915 to 1931, while all articles of food, 
retail, advanced 19 per cent in the same period. This 
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refutes the argument that the larger margins neces- 
sary in meat-retailing are due to overhead increases, 
shared alike by other retailers: Finally, it is noted 
that the entire cost of living advanced only 38 per 
cent in this sixteen-year period—considerably less 
than the increase in retail beef prices. 

’Tis a sad story! Beyond question, if the retail- 
ing of meat were done on a reasonably efficient basis, 
a greater per-capita consumption could be maintained 
at prices that would allow the producer a fair profit 
and still keep meat on the workingman’s table. A 
ray of light is seen in the fact that some of the 
more important chain stores are carefully analyzing 
the situation, and are beginning to realize that the 
sure road to success lies in the handling of quality 
beef on a reasonable margin. They are using increas- 
ing quantities of government-graded and stamped 
beef, which protects every party to the transaction— 
producer, packer, retailer, and consumer. 

Today the retailer has it in his power to throttle 
the trade to an extent that retards consumption and 
is very costly to the producer. No amount of adver- 
tising, however ingenious, can force food freely into 
consumption past unjustifiable price barriers. Some 
improvement may come through the avenue of im- 
proved chain-store distribution, but, in our opinion, 
no permanent solution will be found until more gen- 
eral use is made of a uniform grading system, 
through which the housewife may feel assured that 
her interests are fully protected, both as to quality 
and as to price. 


20,000 TO 1 


N A BULLETIN DATED APRIL 28 AND 

| headed “Survey Shows Continued Reduction of 
Bovine Tuberculosis,” the Bureau of Animal In- 

dustry announces that the “enforcement of the feeder- 
cattle measure, to have been effective July 1, 1932, 
and July 1, 1934, is deferred.” An investigation just 
concluded reveals that the incidence of bovine tuber- 
culosis in the United States is now approximately 
1.4 per cent, compared with 1.7 per cent in 1930 
and 4 per cent in 1922. 

This proves, what western stockmen have long 
contended, that the problem of eradicating bovine 
tuberculosis in the United States is almost entirely 
a problem of cleaning up the dairy herds. 

No previous order of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry has provoked such a storm of criticism as the 
one in question. It meant the raising of a serious 
barrier to the regular movement of range cattle, 
naturally clean, from the breeding grounds of the 
Southwest to the surplus pastures of the Northwest, 
and from the entire western area to the feed-lots of 
the Corn Belt. The fact that a majority of the mem- 
bers of the United States Live Stock Sanitary Asso- 
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ciation had made such a recommendation did not 
satisfy the West that the wisdom or necessity of the 
order had been demonstrated. The West looks to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry as the agency charged 
with the responsibility of insuring the welfare of 
the entire industry, and not simply as the spokesman 
for this organization of sanitary officials. 


At the December meeting of that body in Chicago, 
overzealous advocates of a policy of isolation demand- 
ed that our great market centers be segregated into 
“clean” and “unclean” divisions. If their plan were 
adopted, the choicest cattle from our western plain 
and mountain areas, than which there are no finer 
anywhere in the world, would go in the “unclean”’ 
division, which would mean an immediate price 
penalty. 

On what showing was such a demand based? Is 
it not possible that this is another example of the 
man who can see the mote in his brother’s eye, but 
not the beam in his own? 

What right has New York, New Jersey, or Penn- 
sylvania to a voice in determining conditions under 
which stock cattle may be moved from Oklahoma to 
pastures in Montana, when, of 65,446 cattle tested 
in New York in March, 4,379, or 6.7 per cent, reacted; 
when, of 17,114 cattle tested that month in New 
Jersey, 332, or 1.9 per cent, reacted; when, of 63,095 
cattle tested that month in Pennsylvania, 3,019, or 
4.7 per cent, reacted; while, of 7,448 cattle tested 
that month in Oklahoma, only 4, or 0.05 per cent. 
reacted? Retestings in recent months in states that 
are 100 per cent accredited in several instances have 
disclosed more than 0.5 per cent reactors—a higher 
percentage than that shown in the virgin test in 
many of our western states, including dairy cattle, 
which supply most of the few reactors found. 

The Kansas City Times of March 30 has this to 
say of testing in the Panhandle: 


In four adjoining counties in western Oklahoma and 
eastern Texas, after more than 20,000 cattle were tested, 
only one reacted, and that was a Jersey cow. [Italics ours.] 


If all children were kept home from school while 
measles and other diseases to which they are subject 
were brought under complete control, they would 
never be educated. 

Unless reason prevails in working out the final 
steps in the tuberculosis-eradication campaign, irrep- 
arable damage will be done the industry, and no one 
will be benefited. 

The order just issued cites the change in economic 
conditions, and the drought in certain areas, as the 
reasons for the indefinite postponement of the effec- 
tive dates of the former order. It adds: 


In the meantime, surveys will be continued in order to 
obtain more information on the presence or absence of tuber- 
culosis infection in range cattle. 
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The West will give its full co-operation in making 
such preliminary surveys, and then will demand a 
more practical and less expensive method of accredi- 
tation, if accreditation must be obtained. Eradicat- 
ing tuberculosis should have 100 per cent support of 
every stockman, but testing millions of range cattle 
in areas where no infection exists, building thou- 
sands of corrals for the purpose, and causing untold 
loss in shrinkage while fhe operation is in progress, 
does not come under that heading. 


DRIVEN-IN RECEIPTS OF LIVE STOCK 


Tes 1931 STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS OF 
live stock at the sixteen principal markets, with 
comparisons showing the number “driven in,” 
recently issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, might well be captioned: “What Is the Mat- 
ter with the Railroads?” 


The totals, in percentages, show as follows: 


Average 
1920-29 1930 1931 


re 5.37 18.06 24.03 
WI geist dct ehonsatoe 14.69 35.46 44.91 
OE esas aco tte 13.41 34.38 42.98 
TG oie cate tea _ 730 1400 17.01 


With the advance in railroad rates in Western 
Trunk-Line Territory effective in January, 1932, THE 
PRODUCER ventures to predict that the figures for the 
current year will be even more startling. The cry- 
ing need today is for cheaper transportation. Freight 
bills take altogether too large a percentage of the 
reduced gross selling price of live stock. Only by 
meeting this demand for cheaper transportation can 
the railroads aspire to cope with the convenience and 
mobility of the truck. History tells us that Nero 
fiddled while Rome burned. It would seem that a 
good many of our railroad executives are descendants 
of that gentleman. 


DENVER STOCK-YARD DECISION 


TOCKMEN IN TERRITORY TRIBUTARY TO 
S the Denver yards will be distinctly disappointed 

to learn that the decision of Secretary Hyde, 
lowering yardage charges at that market, has been 
vacated by order of the District Court. The court 
upheld the power of the secretary to fix rates, but 
was of the opinion that errors had been made in the 
method used. 

Doubtless the decision will be appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which means 
that it will likely be a year cr two before the needed 
relief is granted. That being the case, it would seem 
that the logical thing for the secretary to do would 
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be to redetermine the valuation of the property and 
the cost of rendering the service. The hearing on 
which the secretary’s order was based was held two 
years ago last February. Real-estate values have 
tumbled materially since that time. Operating ex- 
penses have likewise been much reduced. The 
chances are that the rate which will eventually be 
fixed, in accordance with the system recommended 
by the court, will be in effect for years to come, and 
it should, therefore, be based on present-day values 
of the property and current costs of operation. 


The decision is a rather remarkable one, so far 
as the question of a speculator charge is concerned. 
The court held (with Judge Symes, of Denver, dis- 
senting) that the charge against yard traders is 
improper, and an effort by the secretary tc meddle 
in the business management of the company. It 
is difficult for producers to understand the fine dis- 
tinction made, granting the secretary the power to 
fix rates on only one class of users, and the decision 
of the Supreme Court in this particular will be 
awaited with interest. 


Perhaps, due to skilful publicity, shippers have 
not realized their real interest in the matter. From 
the very moment the secretary’s order was announced 
last summer, it has been made to appear that the 
order was against the interest of the shippers. The 
fact is, however, that the annual statement of 
the Denver Stock Yards Company shows that $30,794 
had been set aside from September 26 to December 
31, 1931, as a refund to shippers in case the secre- 
tary’s order was upheld. (The saving to shippers 
for a full year would be a great deal more, as the 
period covered is only a trifle over three months.) 

This statement further shows that the net earn- 
ings of the company for the year 1931, available for 
bond interest and dividend requirements, were $250,- 
420, or three and a half times interest requirements. 
We wonder how many shippers to the Denver market 
earned three and a half times their interest require- 
ments last year, and how many of them have a place 
where their share cf the $30,794 is badiv needed! 

Commission charges have already been substan- 
tially reduced at many of the markets, and the ex- 
changes at several other points are now negotiating 
with the secretary for new and lower rate tariffs. 
The reduction ordered by the secretary in yardage 
charges was a reasonable one. It should not have 
been contested in court. Instead, it should have been 
gladly made effective at once by the Stock Yards 
Company, in order to testify to the willingness of 
the company to bear its fair share of bringing the 
industry through the greatest crisis it ever faced. 
No consideration due to stockholders, no argument 
that can be advanced, justifies maintaining yardage 
charges on the war-time plane, and thus adding 
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unduly to the back-breaking burdens of the industry 
today. Aside from yardage charges, hardly a single 
thing can be mentioned—be it labor, rent, live stock, 
grain, food, or what not—but has already been 
materially reduced in price. 


On every hand producers are being urged and 
warned that they must reduce the cost of produc- 
tion in order to survive. They do not need such 
urgings and warnings. Necessity dictates relent- 
lessly that every unnecessary or unjustifiable ex- 
pense be eliminated. They will await, with such 
patience as they may be able to muster under trying 
conditions, for a final decision by the Supreme 
Court, a new valuation of the property, a new find- 
ing of the cost of operation, and eventually a yard- 
age charge in conformity therewith. 


OLEOMARGARINE 


AST MONTH THE PropucerR PUBLISHED RESOLU- 
tions passed by the American Cotton Co-operative Asso- 
ciation (an organization of cotton-growers), advocating a 
tariff on fats and oils, thus reserving the domestic market for 
the American producer, and further recommending the 
removal of legislative barriers to the free sale and use of 
oleomargarine in this country. 


Now comes from the Valley Division of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association, representing the mills of 
the Mississippi Valley states, a resolution urging the passage 
of H. R. 11119, introduced by Congressman Kleberg, of 
Texas, at the request of the American National Live Stock 
Association, as reported and described elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Thus another important group in the South lines up 
with the live-stock industry in behalf of a fair deal for 
oleomargarine produced 100 per cent from domestic fats 
and oils. 


A further indication of the changing attitude of the pub- 
lic on this subject is the suspension, on petition of the citizens 
of Paso Robles, California, of the license fee of $50 a quarter 
imposed on grocers handling oleomargarine, pending a popu- 
lar referendum. 


Secretary Mollin will address the annual meeting of the 
National Cottonseed Products Association at New Orleans 
the middle of this month. It is expected that action will here 
be taken similar to that of the Valley Division. 


Live-stock organizations all over the West are indorsing 
the Kleberg bill. A strong editorial appeared in the Febru- 
ary Cotton Oil Press, urging that legislation of this type be 
passed. 


An interesting experiment has just been made by Dorothy 
Fetter and A. J. Carlson,.of the University of Chicago, as to 
the vitamin content of certain margarines. The summary 
is quoted: 


“As tested on rats, the animal-fat margarine churned in 
whole milk is equal to butter in Vitamin A content. The 
margarine with coconut oil as the fat content is very deficient 
in Vitamin A. 

“As tested by the cure of rickets in rats, the oleo-oil-lard- 
milk margarine studied is superior to butter in Vitamin D 
content.” 
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FINANCIAL SKIES CLEARING 


HE APRIL LETTER OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 

of New York, while expressing disappointment at the fail- 
ure of business to shake off the lethargy which has for months 
enslaved it, at least holds out some hope in the improved 
banking situation, not only in the United States, but in many 
foreign countries. Fifteen countries have reduced central-bank 
rates since the middle of February. Country-bank failures in 
the United States have dropped off sharply. For the first 
twenty-five days of March only thirty-one failures were 
reported, compared with 115 for the whole of February and 
342 in January. In the same period, twenty-two banks pre- 
viously closed were reopened. 


REDUCTION IN BY-PRODUCT VALUES 


HE EXTENT TO WHICH THE FALL IN BY-PROD- 

uct values is responsible for the prevailing low prices of 
live stock is set forth in the March Monthly Letter to Animal 
Husbandmen, published by Armour’s Live Stock Bureau. 
While, in the case of hogs, the increased spread between cur- 
rent hog and pork prices is caused largely by operating costs, 
the corresponding widening of the gap between the price paid 
for the live animal and that charged for the carcass in other 
classes of live stock is due primarily to the drastic decline in 
by-product values. Whereas previously the introduction of 
refrigeration and the application of science to the packing 
industry had caused the value of by-products to rise to a 
point where the packers wholesaled fresh meats at less than 
the price paid for the live animal, today the packer has been 
forced to return to the primitive basis of operations where 
by-products are relatively unimportant. 


During the past twenty-four months the by-product 
value of cattle, before processing, has decreased from $17.20 
to $5.80 per head; of sheep, from $3.83 to $1.02; of hogs, 
from $0.66 to $0.15. Such products as beef casings, blood, 
and tankage have now little or no value before processing. 
Between February, 1928, and February, 1932, the value of a 
steer hide dropped 75 per cent. Since 1914 the percentage of 
oleo fats used in the manufacture of margarine his fallen 
from 35.6 to 10.3. 


“Since the prices received by the packer for his whole- 
sale meat products are controlled by the purchasing power of 
the consuming public,” the Letter sums up, “any decline in 
by-product values does not affect the wholesale price of beef, 
but rather affects the ability of the packer to pay as much 
for his live stock.” 


WCOOL-GROWERS OPPOSE FURTHER CUTS 


N ADVANCE OF 75 PER CENT ON THIS SEASON’S 
A wool clip is being offered by the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation. This compares with 85 per cent last year, 
and 90 per cent on the 1930 clip. The advance, which is based 
upon the probable value of the wool as determined by prices 
ruling on the Boston market, is considered unreasonably low 
by some of the state co-operatives. To a delegation, headed 
by S. W. McClure, of Idaho, and J. A. Cooper, of Utah, who 
had a conference with James C. Stone, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, last month, Mr. Stone, however, indicated 
that this was as far as the board felt justified in going. 

It is thought that wool-growers are likely to reject bids 
lower than last year’s, prices, which may result in large 
volumes of wool being consigned. 
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LETTERS FROM STOCKMEN 


THE PRODUCER wishes that more of its readers would avail 
themselves of the opportunity to air their views on pending 
subjects of concern to the live-stock industry through the me- 
dium of our “Stockmen’s Exchange” columns, irrespective of 
whether they agree or disagree with us on these matters. It 
is our aim to recommend those things which we believe to 
be for the best interest of the majority of our members, and 
it will be of material help to us in shaping our plans to know 
what is going on in the minds of the producers back in the 
country. 

Don’t Telegraph— 


WRITE! 


PROTECTION OF STATES AGAINST INTRODUC- 
TION OF LIVE-STOCK DISEASES 


HELENA, MONtT., April 23, 1932. 
To THE PRODUCER: pr 


Referring to the subject of state regulations governing 
the admission of live stock, and particularly the Walsh and 
Andresen resolutions now before Congress, I wish to empha- 
size that all that these resolutions would do is simply to 
make legal. what we have been doing for the past twenty 
years or more. Up until a year or so ago there was never 


any question about states having the right to protect them- ~ 


selves against the introduction of disease. Some two years 
ago this matter got into the federal court, where it was held 
that states did not have the right which they always pre- 
sumed they had. 

The Walsh and Andresen resolutions, besides making our 
present regulations legal, would give to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture power to rescind unreasonable regulations. We have 
been getting along with state regulations without ary particu- 
lar riffs for a good many years, and we really believe they 
should be continued. I, for one, not only as a sanitary official, 
but as a stockman, am decidedly and specifically against the 
federal government’s interfering with many of our state rights 
and dictating to us just how we are to carry on our business. 
That would be simply a matter of principle. I hold, and the 
Live Stock Sanitary Board holds, the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, and. particularly John R. Mohler, in very high esteem, 
having a profound regard for his ability and the good he has 
done for the live-stock industry of our country; but I do not 
believe that the central federal authority should be given this 
absolute right over state affairs. 

If states are of a mind to make it difficult to bring in 
cattle or any live stock from any particular section, they can 
do so by quarantining the animals and placing certain restric- 
tions on them after they arrive in the state, if they are not 
permitted to enforce regulations governing their entry. 

The particular advantages that would flow from giving 
the states this power are the speed with which you may place 
a state quarantine or prevent the entry of diseased live stock. 
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I know of several instances in Montana where, if we had not 
enforced our state regulations, we would have had dangerous 
diseases introduced. I may mention foot-and-mouth disease. 
In one case we were able to place a telegraphic order on cer- 
tain shipments, where it would have required days, or prob- 
ably a week, for the federal government to take the same 
action. Montana has been free of sheep scab for sixteen years 
or more, which has meant millions of dollars to our sheep- 
growers. In several instances we have found sheep headed 
for Montana that had been exposed to scab, and we considered 
them dangerous. We prohibited their importation, which was 
fortunate, as they later broke out with a virulent type of 
scab. The federal bureau could not have taken that action 
within forty-eight to seventy-two hours; and even then it is 
quite possible that no action would have been taken. 


W. J. BUTLER, 
State Veterinary Surgeon, Montana. 


WAGES BETTER THAN ALMS 


a 2 
a PorTis, KAN., April 20, 1932. 


Crops in this locality look good. We had lots of snow 
and rain all winter. All farm products are very cheap. Corn, 
oats, barley, and kaffir are selling locally at 20 to 25 cents 
per bushel; wheat, at 40 cents. 

There is much unemployment, and a great deal of work 
to do; but farmers are out of money and cannot hire. Our 
counties are paying out $15,000 to $20,000 per year to aid 
the unemployed, when $10,000 to $15,000 would give them all 
work, and they would be self-supporting, law-abiding, respect- 
able citizens. If all men were employed, even at low wages, 
they would get along better. A thousand dollars paid out as 
wages will go as far as $2,000 or $3,000 paid out as a dole. 


C. H. Lattin. 


WORST WINTER IN FORTY YEARS 


GENOA, NEB., April 18, 1932. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

It has been a very bad winter, and I am sure that we 
are all glad it is practically past. I have been in the cattle- 
feeding business for the last forty years, and this has 
been the worst winter to feed that I have ever seen. In the 
first place, we had a light yield of corn and hay in this vicin- 
ity, and the feed value of it was very poor. 

Cattle did not make near the gain they should have, and 
the feed-lots from early winter until late spring were snow, 
mud, and ice. Snow was about two feet on the level, and 
roads were drifted, which made hauling feed very uncertain. 
Taken as a whole, it has been the worst winter I have ever 
experienced. The one bright spot is the large amount of 


moisture we have derived from it. 
C. T. Moore. 
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AT WASHINGTON 


OW TO RESTORE THE UNBALANCED NATIONAL 

budget to anything resembling equilibrium is at pres- 
ent engaging the attention of our lawmakers, to the exclusion 
of almost everything else. While the Senate is wrestling 
with the tax measure, the ambitious program of the Demo- 
cratic leaders in the House to save $200,000,000 through 
radical retrenchments in government expenditures, abolition 
or mergers of overlapping bureaus and commissions, reduc- 
tion in salaries of federal employees, etc., is meeting with 
considerable opposition on the floor. Item after item is being 
voted down. The proposed 11 per cent cut in salaries of over 
$1,000 has been eliminated, and a $2,500 minimum substituted. 
The consolidation of the War and Navy Departments got 
short shrift. Probably, by the time the bill emerges from the 
House, at least half of the anticipated economies will have 
evaporated. The only provision of the bill passed unchanged 
was the section giving the President power to reorganize 
federal branches. 

Representative Steagall’s bill creating a fund of $1,000,- 
000,000 for guaranteeing deposits in national banks and aid- 
ing depositors in closed banks has been favorably reported 
by the House Committee on Banking and Currency. The plan 
provides for paying depositors of closed banks in full over 
a period of eighteen months. 

Persuaded that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has been of little or no benefit to the farmer, Senator Wheeler, 
of Montana, has introduced a bill providing for the creation 
of a special agency to refinance agriculture. The corporation 
would have a capital of $500,000,000, drawn from the appar- 
ently inexhaustible federal treasury, and would be authorized 
to issue securities bringing the total available for making 
loans up to $2,000,000,000. 

The tariff bill, mentioned in the April PRODUCER, came 
out of conference with the clause intact shearing the Presi- 
dent of his power to increase or decrease duties on his own 
responsibility. Recommendations of the Tariff Commission 
as to specific rates under the bill will require congressional 
approval. It is proposed that a movement for an international 
conference be initiated by the President, with a view to lower- 
ing excessive duties and diminishing retaliatory action. A 
counsel would be appointed to represent consumers at all 
hearings by the commission. It is expected that Mr. Hoover 
will veto the measure. 

Sugar-growers and refiners have petitioned the Tariff 
Commission for a higher import duty on refined sugar, to 
save their industry from destruction by foreign—chiefly Cuban 
—competition. 


A favorable report on a bill for retroactive abolition of 
the recapture clause of the Interstate Commerce Act of 1920 
has been returned by the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. This is the famous section 15-a, which fixes a 
permissible rate of return for the railroads of 5% per cent 
on their investments, one-half of earnings above that amount 
to go to a reserve fund to be maintained by the carriers 
themselves, and the other half to be turned over to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as a contingent fund. A new 
rate-making section in the bill would substitute the old prin- 
ciple of “a fair and reasonable return.” Another measure, 
likewise reported out, would alter the base on which the com- 
mission determines freight rates. 

Cancellation of section 15-a has for years been advocated 
by the American National Live Stock Association and many 
other live-stock and farmers’ organizations. 

* * * 

Terminating an investigation covering five years, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has submitted to Congress 
a report recommending federal regulation of motor vehicles 
engaged in interstate commerce, and that railroads and water 
lines be encouraged in using the public highways whenever 
such use will promote more efficient operation. Unrestrained 
competition, it is asserted, is an impossible solution of the 
transportation problem. 

* * * 


On April 5, Congressman Richard M. Kleberg, of Texas, 
at the request of the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, introduced a bill (H.R. 11119) for extending the 10-cent 
tax, now collected on oleomargarine which is yellow in color, 
to all oleomargarine, regardless of color, which is not made 
wholly from fats and oils produced in the continental United 
States. The bill has been referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

The purpose of the measure is to provide an outlet for 
oleo and cotton oil, displacing coconut oil to as large an ex- 
tent as possible. During the past three years an average of 
approximately 170,000 pounds of coconut oil has been used 
annually in the United States in the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine. 

* * * 

The first onslaught on the Farm Board was repelled with 
flying colors when the House, on April 8, by a vote of 152 
to 28, rejected the resolution to end the life of the board, 
offered by Representative Vinson, of Georgia. Thereupon an 
allowance of $1,000,000 to meet the board’s expenses for the 
next fiscal year was voted, after an effort to increase the 
amount to $1,380,000 had been defeated by the narrow margin 
of 123 to 120. 

Investigation of the operations of the Farm Board, and 
all exchanges dealing in commodities -over which the board 
has jurisdiction, has been ordered by the Senate, under a 
resolution introduced by Senator Norris, of Nebraska. The 
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investigation, which will be conducted by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, will include Farm Board subsidiaries 
and the salaries paid their officers. Probably it will be several 
weeks before the Senate will get around to this inquiry. 

Salaries of Farm Board members will be reduced from 
$12,000 to $10,000 a year, if the recommendations of the 
special Economy Committee of the House prevail. 


* * ** 


Repeal of section 9 (the “stabilization clause”) of the 
Federal Marketing Act was advocated in a resolution adopted 
by the Executive Committee of the National Co-operative 
Milk Producers’ Federation, meeting in Washington on 
April 26. 


Authorization for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to advance $100,000,000 to the Secretary of Agriculture for 
financing sales of wheat and cotton in foreign countries is 
provided for in a resolution introduced by Senator McNary, 


of Oregon, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 
* mK ok 


A joint resolution, introduced by Senator Capper, of 
Kansas, has been passed by the Senate, authorizing an in- 
vestigation by the Secretary of Agriculture of the cost of 
maintaining the present system of future trading in agricul- 
tural products, especially wheat and cotton, and the extent 
to which the benefits of such trading are offset by losses to 
small traders. 

cd * * 


A program for agricultural relief, embodying both the 
equalization-fee and the export-debenture plans, has been 
submitted to the Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry by the American Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Farmers’ Union, and the National Grange. The scheme also 
calls for an allotment plan to handle that portion of the crop 
required for domestic consumption, as provided in a bill intro- 
duced by Senator Thomas, of Oklahoma. 


* a * 


On April 5, Secretary Wilbur, of the Department of the 


- Interior, threw open the public domain to oil prospectors, on 


the condition that any pool discovered must be operated as a 
single unit, as directed by the last Congress. The output of 
a field is to be divided in proportion to holdings. 

* * * 


On April 29, the Senate, by a vote of 39 to 29, decided 
to give immediate consideration to bills relating to Philip- 
pine independence. 


WILD ANIMALS ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


CHART ISSUED BY THE FOREST SERVICE SHOWS 
A the status of wild life in the national forests of Region 
1, comprising Montana, northern Idaho, and northeastern 
Washington, at the close of 1931. From the figures it is evi- 
dent that there is no immediate danger of the extinction of 
the wild animals of these forests, either game, predatory, or 
fur-bearing. The only species which seem doomed are the 
grizzly and the wolf. The former, when the sources of his 
natural food supply run low, unfortunately often falls into 
evil ways and becomes a stock-killer, and thus an outlaw, with 
everybody’s hand raised against him. In this way he is hasten- 
ing his own downfall, and we fear that we shall soon have to 
bid good-bye to this majestic representative of a noble race. 
As for the wolf, he of course is an inveterate and cunning 
killer, who has no business where there is live stock around, 
but who should be confined where he can do little harm. 
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The antelope is by nature a plains dweller not indigenous 
to the forests, and does not figure very largely in these tables. 
Mountain sheep and goats are about holding their own. Moose 
and caribou, of course, are more northern animals, of which 
only a few specimens inhabit our national forests. 


Numbers of game and predatory animals are listed as 
below: 


Game animals— 


NEI 5 cca eos a nese cts ee ced 75,010 
DE iihiiitss sanitndiiccetbialactinddecicanicenbeigeistticeialtmieiicinns 21,018 
NN ha Se tag Sr a 1,909 
I, GN sc iconiniah tacit sb einpicigiea iad 1,969 
Mountain goats ............... ge eae a 5,691 
I apelin cuksinlblasinitincticacmamenbinicpicalaistaas 863 
NSS ccicessinssccconcsnicutsindboeszicn signee can teiiig tas 11 
Bears— 

Precip ibcagile ta encanta ita Gina 8,071 

RS scichcisagt ee ee 512 

Predatory animals— 

IED fd rictienstaditgicccansenireccaceicses 24,876 
SO WP NN anions 5,712 
I SOI ac icsiscicsntincisntaticcntpistepasotcacans 493 
TONNE siiicicacicicelast aie ee Sat 40 


Game animals killed during the year are enumerated as 
follows: 


‘ Killed by Killed by 
Man Pred. Animals 

I isiina 8 Stet akties 8,425 4,270 
SO hi inticti citipiecha lace iets ce 2,478 168 
MIU issiesicdes cba atastetecin black Caches — ES 
Mountain sheep or goats........ 46 359 
TD isis i isstirncnipicincccnittssi 12 11 
Bears— 

DO sede seat ag i a 763 

TI ieittchcaiictneie oe, 29 


The toll taken of live stock by predators and bears (which 
technically are classed as game) on the national forests of 
this region was as follows: 


Live stock killed by predatory animals— 


eg eee eee 11 

MUNN I cision csinnsssscsiteresacics 5,768 
Live stock killed by bears— 

CR UD Tiss crcintcereccsestcc 3 

UO MAME ON itt 2,051 


FOREST GRAZING FEES 


ELINQUENCIES IN PAYMENT OF GRAZING FEES 

on national forests for the year 1931 were only about 
10 per cent, we read in the National Wool Grower. On 
December 15, cattle and horse permittees were in arrears for 
$114,319, and sheep and goat permittees for $126,551. Total 
charges for 1931 were $2,185,988. 


The 50 per cent reduction in the fees for the current 
year, as announced by Secretary Hyde, will be applied on the 
first payment, so that no charges will be collected when the 
stock enters the forest. The 50 per cent is to be paid by 
December 1, 1932. 


Figures showing amounts collected for grazing, compared 
with amounts expended for administration of grazing and for 
grazing reconnaissance, during the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1926 to 1931, are given as below: 


Grazing Cost of 
Fiseal Year Income Administration 
oi ie ee dad $1,421,588 $ 682,514 
BO ee 1,530,952 1,045,079 
RM site cece eteaetas cree 1,713,730 1,092,086 
RI osteo uid Actes 1,740,289 1,141,118 
WO sie aca ea 1,942,914 1,066,849 
TOD os tiissien ee ee 1,960,642 1,112,593 
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TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Docket 17000, Part 9—Live Stock, Western District 


EARINGS IN THIS PROCEEDING, WHICH WAS 
H reopened by the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the purpose of bringing the record down to date, commenced 
at Kansas City on April 25 before Examiners Stiles and 
Parker. Under an order entered by the commission, state 
commissions were to be heard first, followed by shippers and 
marketing organizations, and then by the carriers. However, 
as the carriers stated they did not intend to adduce any evi- 
dence at Kansas City, but would wait for the Chicago hear- 
ing, now scheduled to begin June 6, the state commissions 
decided to postpone the presentation of their evidence follow- 
ing the railroads at Chicago. 

The American National Live Stock Association, repre- 
sented by President Charles E. Collins, Charles E. Blaine, 
_ traffic counsel, and B. F. Davis, secretary and manager of the 
Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association, and the 
Kansas Live Stock Association, represented by J. H. Mercer, 
its secretary, submitted exhibits and testimony on April 25, 
26, and 27. 

President Collins presented ten exhibits. Briefly sum- 
marized, these show that the average prices of live stock 
delivered at Chicago have declined more than 56 per cent 
since the close of the original hearings in this proceeding in 
May, 1928. In fact, they demonstrate that current average 
prices are 31.5 per cent lower than during the period 1910 
to 1914, 

President Collins’ exhibits further show the estimated 
number of all cattle and calves, including cows and heifers 
kept for milk, of sheep and lambs, and of hogs on farms on 
January 1, for each of the years 1915 to 1932, inclusive; 
also the farm value per head of such live stock for each of 
these years. They show that the average value has decreased 
more than 51 per cent since 1928, and, in fact, that the value 
in 1932 is materially less than in 1915. 


Notwithstanding the drastic declines in the prices of live 


stock at Chicago and in the average value per head, the record 
shows that present freight rates are substantially higher than 
those in effect in 1915. Current rates range from 22% to 84 
per cent higher than those previously prescribed by the com- 
mission and in effect prior to 1917. 

In addition, President Collins’ testimony shows that the 
index number of farm prices for meat animals has declined 
from 150 in 1928 to 93 in 1931, while prices paid by farmers 
for living and production have concurrently decreased from 
156 to 129. 
mals have declined 57 points, while the decline in prices paid 
for living and production has been only 27 points. On the 
other hand, farm taxes have practically remained constant at 
about 267 per cent of the 1914 figures. 


President Collins relating to Kansas. 


Thus prices received by farmers for meat ani-. 


President Collins further testified as to the huge slump 
in land values. His testimony clearly shows that there are 
few, if any, voluntary sales of farm lands, but that the 
transfer of such lands is by reason of foreclosure. In dealing 
with the credit situation, he brought out the fact that it is 
practically impossible, with the current depressed prices of 
live stock and lands, to secure sufficient credit to operate the 
industry. His testimony proves that farm maintenance has 
been deferred for several years because of the slump in 
prices and the inability to secure credit essential to the con- 
duct of the industry. On the basis of many years’ experience 
in the live-stock business, he testified that the precipitous fall 
in prices which had occurred since 1928 had reduced the indus- 
try to the worst condition existing in more than thirty-four 
years. 

Mr. Davis presented three exhibits. The first two show 
the average market prices of various classes of live stock at 
Denver from 1928 down to April 11, 1932. These exhibits 
corroborate the testimony of President Collins. They show a 
decline in prices as of August 31, 1931, under August 27, 
1928, averaging 55 per cent. In addition, Mr. Davis presented 
statistics, taken from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
which show that driven-in receipts of live stock received at 
sixteen of the primary live-stock markets, mainly in the 
western district, have substantially increased since 1916. In 
1931, 24.03 per cent of the cattle arriving at these markets 
were driven in, contrasted with an average of only 5.37 for 
the ten-year period 1920 to 1929; 44.91 per cent of the calves, 
contrasted with an average of 14.69; 42.98 per cent of the 
hogs, contrasted with an average of 13.4; and 17.01 per 
cent of the sheep, contrasted with an average of 7.3. 
This exhibit further shows that in 1916 only 1.61 per 
cent of the cattle, calves, hogs, and sheep were driven into 
the sixteen markets, contrasted with an average of 31.39 per 
cent for the year 1931. That the high freight rates on live 
stock have diverted the traffic from the rail lines to motor 
trucks is clearly evidenced by this exhibit, which demonstrates 
that the major portion of the increase has taken place since 
1918. 

As the exhibits and evidence of President Collins dealt 
in detail with each of the twenty-four states involved in this 
proceeding, the Kansas Live Stock Association did not present 
any exhibits. Mr. Mercer called several live-stock producers, 
feeders, and state officials, who corroborated the testimony of 
A member of the State 
Tax Commission of Kansas was called as a witness, testifying 
orally with respect to the conditions generally obtaining in 
that state. His testimony will be incorporated in two exhibits 
to be furnished later. 

Further hearings are now being held at Dallas. Others 
will be held at Los Angeles, Portland, Salt Lake City, and 
Chicago. At Chicago the carriers will be required to adduce 
their evidence in advance of the state commissions and ship- 
pers, so as to afford the latter two parties an opportunity to 
meet it. 
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AUDITING OF FREIGHT BILLS 


VER SINCE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 

sion rendered its decision in Docket No. 17000, a year ago, 
the western country has been overrun by traffic men—more or 
less expert—soliciting contracts from live-stock shippers on 
a very remunerative basis, claiming that refunds could be se- 
cured on past shipments wherever the new rates established 
by the decision were lower than the old rates. 


The following letter, written by Charles E. Blaine, traffic 
counsel of the American National Live Stock Association, ex- 
plains the matter fully. Shippers will do well to send their 
bills to him, and incur no expense unless a refund is secured, 
and then on a reasonable basis. While no reparations are in 
sight, it is a safe rule to have all bills audited: 


“PHOENIX, ARIZ., April 4, 1932. 
“DEAR MR. 

“Replying to yours of the 26th ult. regarding a propo- 
sition made to you by parties representing the Traffic 
Association, I am sure that you have correctly analyzed the 
matter. Apparently the gentlemen were interested in re- 
ceiving the down payment of $750. After you had rejected 
that proposition, their alternative suggestion of $1 per car 
was put forward. 


“If these people could secure a refund for you of $12,- 
000, as contended by them, obviously they would be satis- 
fied to proceed on a contingent basis. They have made sim- 
ilar representations to numerous other parties throughout 
the Western District of the United States. In one or two 
instances, I am informed, they secured the down payment, 
but they have not effected the recoveries promised. 


“It is my impression that these people are merely tak- 
ing advantage of the reduction in rates effective January 
25, 1932. They point out the reductions to shippers in vari- 
ous localities, and contend that they can secure reparation 
to the extent of the difference between the rates paid and 
those which became effective on that date. However, such 
is not the case. This is clearly evidenced by the decision of 
the commission itself. In the same decision which fixed the 
rates that became effective on January 25, 1932, the com- 
mission decided at least three complaint-and-answer cases 
in which reparation was sought. In each of these cases the 
basis of the rates on which reparation was grounded was and 
is substantially higher than the new rates prescriked by the 
commission. Therefore it is my conviction that there is no 
merit to the contention of these parties, and that they are 
merely attempting to secure something in the way of a down 
payment. The change in the rates made by the Santa Fe, 
referred to by these parties, was responsive to the decision 
of the commission in the General Investigation, which case 
has been reopened and assigned for further hearing begin- 
ning at Kansas City, April 25, for the purpose of bringing 
the record down to date. 

“If you will please mail me the freight bills covering 
your shipments, they will be carefully audited in this office. 
In case overcharges are detected, claims will be filed in your 
name for the amount. When paid, the drafts will be mailed 
to you along with our invoice for 25 per cent of the amount 
recovered. If our audit should develop that you have not 








been overcharged, but that the rates assessed were unreason-__ 
able, and we feel that. we can successfully prosecute a coms 4) 
plaint before the commission, we will advise you accordingly. .; 


“CHARLES E. Brstne>W 
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Several packing-houses are being planned by the?Soviet 


government. One, in the Volga district, which will be ‘ready- r 
for operation this fall, will cover an area of 86 acres, cost 


about $13,000,000, employ 3,000 workmen, and have a capacity 
for 240,000 cattle, 180,000 sheep, and 960,000 hogs. It will 
include a cold-storage plant, a tinned-meat factory, a sausage 
factory, and equipment for preparing fats, casings, hides, and 
bacon. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN MARCH 


OTH EXPORTS AND IMPORTS IN MARCH RE- 

mained at the low level established during the previous 
two months of the current year, total valuations showing 
little variation from those of February. It must, of course, 
be borne in mind that the price decline far exceeds that of 
physical volume. The figures for March and the three 
months ending March, 1932 and 1931, follow: 








March Three Months Ending 
March 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
Beporttinnc $156,000,000 | $235,899,000 | $459,917,000 | $709,843,000 
Tm Por ts....n..-..0.2<2000 131,000,000 210,202,000 397,508,000 568,296,000 


Excess of exports $ 25,000,000 | $ 25,697,000 | $ 62,409,000 | $141,547,000 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANI- 

mal fats from the United States for the month of March 
and the three months ending March, 1932 and 1931, were as 
below (in pounds): 


BEEF PRODUCTS 














Three Months Ending 
March Marehe ‘ 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
Beef, fresh............... 187,265 301,485 500,847 728,778 
Beef, pickled cecal 670,240 1,000,983 2.260.495 2,183,280 
Beef, canned.......... 44,512 141,052 234,810 398,297 
Ci ONE rcctnsetscinconss 3,842,709 6,067,603 11,885,778 12,567,487 
CC i 4,744,726 |! 7,511,123 14,381,930 15,877,842 


PORK PRODUCTS 








Three Months Ending 








March March 
1932 1931 1932 1931 

op I iicicacencens 789,943 564,700 2,150,600 3,193,645 
Pork: olaniad. spinninans 1,455,462 1,539,266 4,015,453 4,789,854 
| ee 990,989 3,915,050 4,118,772 14,030,139 
Cumberland sides... 31,838 158,666 117,706 476,278 
Hams and shoulders. 3,883,693 6,828,678 11,789,666 19,662,561 
Sausage, canned..... 124,764 79,014 378,594 316,316 
a ciciininiactnnsisiein 43,200,167 58,394,116 169,728,765 196,035,634 
Lard compounds... 66,349 135,260 221,624 356,613 
Neutral lard_......... 572,529 1,025,376 1,673,822 2,767,522 
Spey | nn 51,115,734 72,640,126 194,195,002 241,628,562 


Registered 
HEREFORD BULLS 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Established 1872 Incorporated 1908 
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Round-ups and Rodeos 


IG outfits and small... everyone busy . . . spring round-ups . . . marking 


. dehorning ... castrating... branding... vaccinating. 


Cattlemen from Canada to Mexico, this year, as for thirty-five years past, 
will insist on Cutter products for utmost protection. Ask your old-timers why 
they insist on Cutter. They will tell you that they have never been let down by 
a Cutter product. 


No product is ever released from Cutter laboratories that is not the best we 
are able to produce. “Good enough” never gets by the high standard we set for 
ourselves. 


ANTHRAX AGGRESSIN—30 cents per 10 c.c. dose 

HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA AGGRESSIN—10 to 124 cents a dose 
BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN—15 cents a dose 

BLACKLEG BACTERIN—10 cents a dose 


Order from your veterinarian, cattlemen’s association, drug store agency, 
or direct. | 


The CUTTER faboratoy 


BERKELEY ? . CALIFORNIA 


Branch Offices and Depot Stocks at: 


CHICAGO DENVER LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS SEATTLE 
SAN ANTONIO FORT WORTH 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN APRIL 


[We regret that Mr. Poole, our market editor, is ill and 
unable to do his regular stunt this month. Our readers will 
miss his expert analysis and his breezy style. We hone that 
his health will be sufficiently restored by June to permit him 
to resume his accustomed place in our columns.] 


IGHTER RECEIPTS OF CATTLE AROUND THE MAR- 
ket circuit did not help the market much, except as a 
factor in assisting sellers to resist the bearish tactics of the 
buyers. The price trend was downward, and at Chicago 
closing April prices for the better-grade steers were 25 to 50 
cents lower than at the end of March. As a contrast to this 
loss, the lower grades were nearly steady and in broader 
general demand. Steers were not alone in the downward 
movement, as better-grade mixed yearlings and heifers 
finished with a 50- to 75-cent loss, although plainer kinds 
were only weak to a quarter off. Cows and bulls showed 
mostly a 25-cent decline for the period, while on a sharply 
fluctuating market vealers showed an uneven loss. 


Unsettled Beef Trade Depressing Cattle Values 


The unsettled condition of the dressed-beef trade has 
been blamed for the continued downward trend of values for 
live animals, although the marketing of many cattle which 
the country owners were indisposed to hold any longer prob- 
ably had considerable to do with the prevailing price trend. 
Although the west-coast demand did not reach to Chicago, it 
accounted for around 250 carloads of cattle at Denver during 
April, and these were fairly well divided between steers, 
cows, and heifers. Just how long the west coast will continue 
to buy in distant areas depends somewhat on the volume of 
California grass cattle, the movement of which has already 
begun. 

Slow Demand for Feeders 


The market movement of cattle out of Texas was far 
less than last April, and the shipment from this state into 
Kansas pastures was reported the lightest in years. The 
general demand for stocker and feeder cattle in the producing 
areas and at the central markets is disappointing, and this 
decreased movement from the markets gives the slaughterers 
access to many more pounds of beef than normal. 


Top Steers Selling Below $8 


Toward the end of April best steers at Chicago were 
selling below $8, although at the month’s high time heavy 
bullocks reached $8.40, and some averaging below 1,100 
pounds sold up to $8.35. However, during the month the big 
bulk of the steers cleared at $5.50 to $7, and some common 
ones were to be had below $5. Top light heifers at $7.25 
were the highest since January, but toward the close best 
were quoted around $6.50. For a time best cows were sell- 
ing at $4.75 and higher, but the big end of the medium-to- 
good grades went at $3.50 to $4.25. 


Hog Decline Unchecked 


It was impossible to check the down-turn in hog values, 
although receipts were not much different from a year ago. 
At the end of the month, prices were around 50 to 75 cents 
lower than a month earlier, and the Chicago top was carried 
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below the $4 mark for the first time in over thirty years, 
contrasting with the high mark, near the first part of the 
month, of $4.60. Despite the low prices of pork cuts and 
pork products, demand seemingly is not equal to the supply. 
Packer buyers are in a mood to boost prices for live hogs, 
but need some encouragement either in lighter receipts or in 
better dressed-pork demand. The big drop in prices also has 
resulted in the marketing of more unfinished hogs than usual 
for this time of the year, but the better grades are selling 
within a narrow range. The bulk of good-to-choice butchers 
for the month scored $3.85 to $4.25, big weights on the close 
going frequently at $3.50 and below. 


Lamb Market Erratic 


The April sheep and lamb market suffered sharp fluctua- 
tions. There was an increase in the number of clipped offer- 
ings, and the supply of California and Arizona new-crop 
lambs was liberal. The movement of California spring lambs 
for the season up to the end of April approximated 175,000, 
exclusive of those shipped east in refrigerator cars, dressed. 
Lamb offerings will change considerably within a short time, 
as the fed old crop in Colorado and the Scottsbluff section of 
Nebraska, as well as the California spring-lamb movement, 
will be practically at an end before the middle of May. 


Texas Movement Light 


The movement out of Texas was less than the record 
April run of last year. However, this year there were more 
spring lambs marketed, the decrease being confined to aged 
wethers. Losses in Texas were about normal for the new- 
crop lambs, as the weather was fairly good, and there were 
some late rains in April. It is estimated that it will be some 
time before the advance guard of Idaho lambs shows up at 
the market centers. 


Springers Show Greatest Losses 


Closing lamb prices at Chicago were mostly 50 cents 
lower than a month earlier; yet spring lambs showed greater 
losses. Slaughter-ewe values suffered a loss of around $2, 
and shorter receipts are to be expected. On late days, top 
fed wooled lambs were forced slightly below $7, although 
at the month’s high time best were quoted around $7.75. 
There were some sessions when best were to be had at $6.50 
and below. Many clipped lambs cleared at $5.75 to $6.25, 


If you want to sell Cattle for more— 


better have them dehorned, because Feeders and 
Packers prefer them so. Only, after dehorning— 
don’t risk losses from infection and extra shrinkage, 
but safeguard and soothe the wound with 


Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint 


If you never dehorn—you need it anyway—a dozen 
or more times a year, for dressing cuts and surface 
wounds on live stock; also used after docking. So 
cheap to use—but costly to be without. 


Quart cans, $1.00; 1-gallon cans, $3.00; 5-gallon drums, $12.50 


Freight or postage prepaid in U. S. A. if cash accompanies 
order. 


The Antiseptic Products Company 


3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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although best went at $6.50 and higher. California spring 
lambs landed downward from $8.35, many late selling below 
$7.50. However, outstanding Colorado spring lambs scored 
$10. Although slaughter ewes were quoted up around $4.50 
at the high time, late sales of the month were frequently at 
$2 to $2.50. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
May 2, 1932, compared with April 1, 1932, and May 1, 1931 
(per 100 pounds): 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: May 2,1932 April1,1932 May 1, 1931 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.).............$ 7.25- 8.00 $ 7.75- 8.50 $ 9.00- 9.75 

cease ccc 6.50- 7.25 6.50- 7.75 8.00- 9.25 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.).................. 7.25- 7.75 7.50- 8.40 9.00-10.00 

i 6.50- 7.25 6.25- 7.75 8.00- 9.25 

Medium (800 Ibs. up).........02.......22-+ 5.50- 6.50 5.50- 6.75 7.00- 8.25 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

ROOT Tis INE ass otcscccccscercercctirnctcces, “OBO TI5 7.50- 8.25 8.00-10.00 
HEIFERS: 

ISP WAS NINN, inc cas co nremeeensecmencane 5.25 6.50 5.25- 7.00 6.75- 8.75 
COWS: 

I I i a 3.50- 4.75 $.25- 4.75 5.00- 6.00 
CALVES: 

RI: TO NR oss n cis scceceessniaint 3.50- 4.50 BOGE T5  cctnadtintictn 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

one 2b: CROP dice: GOO- 625 5.25- 6.50 6.75- 8.00 

Common to Medium .....................--... 3.75- 5.00 3.75- 5.25 5.25- 6.75 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.) 3.55- 3.90 4.20- 4.55 6.90- 7.50 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down)...... 4.75- 6.25 6.00- 7.50 8.00- 9.65 
EWES: 7 

Medium to Choice ............................. 1.00- 2.25 BOO] EGO ~ icine 





Four Thousand Stockmen 
Get Marketing Loans 


lai wo million dollars’ additional cred- 
mit to the live-stock industry has been 
made available through loans to over 4,000 
stockmen by the National Feeder and Finance 
Corporation since December, 1929. 


Ample funds are available through this 


corporation, which is a subsidiary of the 
National Live Stock Marketing Association, 
to take care of all legitimate applications. 





Further information may be obtained as | 
to methods of securing loans, and the organ- 
ization of Regional Credit Corporations 
through which financing operations may be 
carried on, by writing 





NATIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


228 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP- 
ments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-three mar- 
kets for the month of March, 1932, compared with March, 
1931, and for the three months ending March, 1932 and 1931: 


RECEIPTS 
_ March Three Months Ending 
rch 
1932 1931 1932 19381 
Cattle*............ 897,091 | 1,017,563 | 2,725,453 | 2,935,655 
Calves.............- 479,643 517,886 1,309,497 1,410,225 
BOR eos! 2,939,072 8,207,208 | 10,815,594 | 11,562,861 
Sheep............... 2,114,792 2,119,478 6,513,300 6,258,434 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS} 


Three Months Ending 





March 
1932 1932 1931 
I vsiesiscssies 351,359 396,571 1,025,900 1,215,820 
Calves... 131,839 149,251 363,477 423,522 
OI vaccccicieses 969,196 1,233,770 3,667,664 4,390,209 
BD ccnsiidcnnaiaad 922,495 948,488 2,706,547 2,835,984 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


Three Months Ending 





March 
1932 1931 1932 1931 
Cattle sc202 107,869 125,828 311,158 444,545 
Calves.............. 17,574 19,681 54,087 70,554 
Baas 30,370 31,038 102,217 112,256 
TS 77,003 103,065 281,246 392,181 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 


—_ | Three Months Ending 

1932 |, 1931 | 1932 1931 
CEE ances 542,995 597,330 1,666,616 | 1,685,084 
Calved.. 343,221 363,018 937,946 985,713 
I seicsisissinnesiil 1,967,725 | 1,961,922 | 17,138,499 | 17,162,295 
innit 1,185,039 | 1,185,939 | 3,799,490 | 3,392,727 


*Exclusive of calves. fIncluding stockers and feeders. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats, lard, creamery butter, and eggs 
on April 1, 1932, as compared with April 1, 1931, and average 
holdings on that date for the past five years (in pounds 
except where otherwise given): 





Commodity Apr. 1, 1982 Apr. 1, 1931 "Sounae 
Frozen beetf.............----. 1 31,438,000 41,509,000 | 50,978,000 
Cared beet. .3oo 14,967,000 19,602,000 22,197,000 
Lamb and mutton........ 1,238,000 3,063,000 3,508,000 
PYOTGR PORK soo... c5cc.c0s2 248,208,000 | 270,520,000 | 256,765,000 
Dry salt pork*...........- 124,969,000 | 141,225,000 | 147,633,000 
Pickied pork*..:........<. 420,996,000 | 431,926,000 | 446,565,000 
Miscellaneous................ 65,913,000 85,678,000 79,515,000 

US RRR: sos cv cies cal ecu 907,729,000 | 993,523,000 |1,007,161,000 
OE a a ee 106,411,000 78,249,000 | 123,864,000 
WE CU CT pk asc ncaleeat 9,034,000 18,010,000 12,572,000 
PTOZEN CP OS oe. o ois. cccaccs 68,870,000 78,051,000 46,081,000 
Eggs (in cases)........... 689,000 1,893,000 1,528,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 
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WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on May 2, 1932, compared with April 
1, 1932, and May 1, 1931, were as below (per 100 pounds): 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): May 2,1932 April 1,1932 May 1, 1931 


CHOLCE  ...-..cceccccccccccccsecsccccerorsscccscocceecnssecern ef 2-00214.00 $12.00-18.50 $18.00-15.50 

I seisceatiiaihin pica baccsenndeb iA eatacansierettenepiedie 10.50-12.00 10.00-12.00 12.00-13.00 
STEERS (550 to 700 Ibs.) : 

I siccstitechatiea aetna iat aies ease 11.00-13.00 11.00-12.50 13.50-15.00 

ON cepa aaa scala lacie mccain 10.50-11.50 10.00-11.00 12.50-13.50 
YEARLING STEERS: 

GIN = evasive cect breed 11.00-13.00 11.00-12.50 14.00-15.50 

NI gis sin dics sricccsctiienindnncasasosnsmeenantitnatenccsias ee 10.00-11.00 13.00-14 00 
COWS: 

NN asdacsthacice cas cacedactnacccitatscdcacacasinctstagestoe ... §8.50-10.00 9.00-10.00 10.00-11.00 
VEALERS: 

IN, asi csed asec nccsssicconcasheocarasriemecedinceacs, 7 RI 8.00-10.00 13.00-15.00 

I cachscneciecicia tien entice aececaas 8.00- 9.00 7.00- 8.00 12.00-13.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
SPRING LAMBS: 


Oy 0 CN ie en! SRG) 8 atari, ea 
LAMBS (45 lbs. down) : 

GION aiceeeete a in etepenenbe. 13.00-14.00 $15.00-16.00 $18.00-21.00 

MMOD. 5 ccecendruestenrauncascancasasinicepiqetaanioninis 12.50-13.50 . 14.50-15.50  17.00-19.00 
EWES: 

I he ccs anntcacedean onthe Ge ECR hike 9.00-10.00 

FRESH PORK CUTS 

LOINS: 

CARO | CUURED ids eke .-$ 9.00-10.50 $ 9.00-10.50 $16.50-20.00 


PACKERS REVIEW LIVE-STOCK AND 
MEAT TRADE 


ROM THE REVIEW OF THE LIVE-STOCK AND 
meat situation during the month of April sent out by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers we quote the ensuing 
paragraphs: 
Cattle and Beef 


“The dressed-beef trade during April was only fair. 
Prices were steady until the latter part of the month, when 
they declined. The difference between the prices of the vari- 
ous grades of beef continued very narrow. 

“Receipts of cattle at twelve principal markets were 
heavier than in March, but lighter than in April a year ago. 
Live-cattle prices were lower at the close of April than at the 
beginning of the month. 

“The trend of the beef and cattle markets during April 
from week to week was as follows: 

“First Week—Prices of dressed beef showed some 
increase over prices in the last week in March. Supplies 
were not burdensome. 

“Receipts of live cattle were slightly heavier than in the 
preceding week. There was an unusually large proportion of 
the commoner kinds of cattle. Prices of all grades increased 
slightly. Vealers, however, showed a sharp decline in price. 

“Second Week.—Prices of dressed beef of the better 
grades showed little change from the preceding week. The 
price of cow beef declined. Supply of the good grades of beef 
was about in proportion to demand, but supplies of the lower 
grades were burdensome. 

“Receipts of cattle were heavier than in the previous 
week. The average price of live cattle increased, in spite of 
the fact that receipts were fairly heavy. Stocks of dressed 
beef of the better kinds were depleted, and demand for cattle 
was unusually keen. 

“Third Week.—The dressed-beef market, affected to some 
extent by the heavier supply, declined. Prices of veal, how- 
ever, showed greater strength than in the previous week. 


“Cattle receipts were slightly lighter than in the second 


week. Prices of light heifers increased slightly, but prices of - 


other grades declined to some extent. The observance of 
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Jewish holidays, during which time demand for beef in cer- 
tain sections of the country is restricted, was responsible in 
part for the decline in prices of heavy cattle. 

“Fourth Week.—Prices of dressed beef declined during 
the last week of the month, due in part to the competition of 
extremely low prices of pork. Supplies of dressed beef were 
entirely sufficient. 

“Receipts of cattle during the fourth week were slightly 
heavier than in the third week. Prices of most grades declined 
in sympathy with the dressed-beef market. 

“Demand for hides was not strong during April. Prices 
declined throughout the month. 


Pork and Swine 


“Lack of demand featured the export trade. In the 
United Kingdom the meat trade was of small dimensions. On 
the Continent, sales of meat were extremely light. The 
demand for lard, oleo oil, and neutral lard was quiet. 

“In the domestic market, volume of sales of pork and 
pork products was fairly good, but prices did not improve. 

“Hog receipts at twelve principal markets were about the 
same as in April a year ago, but larger than in March, 1932. 
Hog prices declined throughout the period, and toward the 
close of the month struck new low levels for the year. The 
quality of light hogs continued only fair, receipts consisting 
of a rather large number of unfinished animals. The quality 
of medium and heavy hogs was good. 


Sheep and Lambs 


“Demand for dressed lamb during April was fairly good. 
Prices increased during the first two weeks, but from that 
time until the close of the month, prices receded. Receipts 
of sheep and lambs at twelve principal markets were lighter 
than a year ago, but heavier than in March, 1932. Prices 
of all grades of live sheep and lambs were lower at the close 
of April than at the first of the month. 

“The wool market declined throughout the month and 
= not heavy. The pickled-skin market was very 
slow. 


“We hate to miss THE PRODUCER, as we always look for- 
ward to it.”"—-F. F. THoMpson, Red Bluff, Cal. 


Individual Excellence 


of. 
WHR Prince Domino 
Breeding 


your guarantee of satisfaction 


It’s the + (plus) that counts. A combi- 
nation of these features means true 
breeding ability. 


WHR bulls are this kind! 


We have some excellent bulls 
ready for heavy service. You'll 
like them. Priced right. Write us 
now. 








WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
CHEYENNE, WYO. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 
BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, April 15, 1932. 


ITH EASTER PAST, THE MEAT TRADE OF 

Great Britain attacks its spring problems with a more 
cheerful countenance, in spite of the ruling world depression. 
The fat-stock market reflects fairly bright conditions, fat cat- 
tle having been sent forward of late in greater numbers and 
in improved qualities, and at most centers a brisker trade and 
higher prices are reported for bullocks and heifers showing 
finish, and for good young cows. The demand for fat sheep 
is also better, with a generally firmer tone prevailing. 

Comparing current live-stock prices with the pre-war 
standard, the index for fat cattle has risen during the past 
month two points to 21 per cent above 1911-13, but the ad- 
vance of half a cent per pound in the price of fat sheep was 
proportionately the same as in the base period, and the index 
remained at precisely the pre-war level. This fact indicates 
the strong and healthy measure of deflation which has gone 
on in the English sheep industry in the past year or two. 
Bacon pigs have recently averaged 10 cents, and porkers 8 
cents, per score more than a month ago, baconers advancing 
two points to 3 per cent below, and porkers three points to 
9 per cent above, the average figure for 1911-13. 

It is interesting to note the comparisons in the totals of 
live stock carried by rail in England and Wales last year, as 
indicating the flux of trade. Except in the case of pigs, which 
showed an increase of 11,000, the numbers of live stock were 
less than in 1930. Cattle decreased by 501,000, or nearly 15 
per cent; calves, by 79,000, or 18 per cent; and sheep and 
lambs, by 1,741,000, or 16 per cent. 

Although no step has yet been taken by the government 
to include fresh meat in the list of commodities coming under 
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the general import-tax tariff, those interested have been con- 
tinuing their active campaign to secure a tax against the for- 
eign meat-producer, for the benefit of home and Dominion 
interests. It is still felt, however, that public opinion among 
the working classes of Great Britain will prevent the govern- 
ment from putting a tax on foreign meat imports. It is not 
so likely that the government will refrain from an attempt to 
establish a quota for fresh-meat imports. What this will do 
to benefit British Dominion producers is not quite clear, while, 
on the other hand, it is believed that the Argentine authorities 
do not fear a quota, as such a measure would be likely to 
work against the importation of the poorer classes of beef, and 
other meats, from such places as Brazil. Argentina, by rea- 
son of her strong reciprocal trade with Great Britain, her 
heavy purchase of pedigree stock from this country, and the 
high quality of her meat, should stand well in such an 
arrangement. 

The demand in the imported beef and lamb trade of Great 
Britain has continued fairly active of late, but the tendency 
is to neglect the available frozen-mutton stocks in favor of 
lamb, which produces lighter joints, in the retail trade. Taken 
as a whole, values have been well maintained, frozen-lamb 
prices advancing somewhat. Today, in the London Central 
Markets, the lightest grades of Canterbury (New Zealand) 
lamb are quoted at 14 cents per pound (reckoning 2 cents to 
1 penny). Australian lamb is 2 cents cheaper, wholesale, as 
is also the same meat, in moderate supply, from Argentina 
and Uruguay. Chilled Argentine hindquarter beef at the 
London wholesale markets now realizes from 10 to 13% cents 
per pound, and forequarters from 7 to 8 cents. Brazilian 
chilled beef is at least 3 cents per pound cheaper. The frozen- 
beef trade in the principal English markets is now a very 
small quantity, the chief traffic, relating to the supply for 
public institutions, being effected under contract. 

Another stage in the government’s crusade to reform 
meat-marketing in Great Britain in the interests of the home 
producer is registered by the findings of a committee report- 
ing on national marking and grading of meat. In a word, 
it is recommended that the time has come to make home meat- 
marking compulsory everywhere. During the two years or 
so that the Ministry of Agriculture’s system of grading and 
branding home-killed beef has been in force, it has become 
fairly plain that the public cannot be worked up to any enthu- 
siasm for meat so treated. That is to say, the housewife 
remains content to depend on the judgment of the butcher 
or retailer who sells her the meat. If she is dissatisfied, she 
can go elsewhere, but does not seem capable of being con- 
verted into one who demands the presence of the home-killed 
brand on her purchase. 

It is known, of course, that there is a vast amount of 
substitution always going on in meat-retailers’ shops, and 
that the public often buys imported meat without knowing it; 
but it is quality, after all, that counts, and it is obvious that 
the public has perfect freedom as a judge. 

The government evidently means to have its way, and the 
committee, whose report, it is presumed, will be adopted with 
the least possible loss of time, has also recommended that the 
cost of the compulsory grading and marking shall fall upon 
the producer. That, of course, is logical, and if it is practi- 
cable to pass it on to the consumer, it will be done. 

The committee finds that the government’s national meat- 
grading and marking scheme has béen openly and actively 
opposed by trading interests. This is true, but both cattle- 
dealers and meat wholesalers and retailers declare that they 
have opposed it because of its inability to confer any good 
on the meat-farmer or the consumer. 

This contention, of course, puts the whole of the produce- 
marking system to the touch. If first-class Argentine chilled 
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beef, bred from pedigree-strain steers, is better-quality eat- 
ing than meat from only fair-conditioned bullocks hailing from 
scrub sires, then no amount of marking can alter that fact. 
The home cattle-raiser hardly seems to realize that his own 
efforts at improvement are first needed. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


French Import Restrictions on Wheat Changed 


The French milling quota for wheat has been revised to 
permit the importation and milling of 45 per cent foreign 
wheat. 

Argentina’s Wool Clip 


The estimated new wool clip in Argentina, including the 
second clip, will total 333,360,000 pounds. This is approxi- 
mately the same as last year. 


Russia Takes German Breeding Animals 


Since 1928 the Soviet Union has imported from Germany 
about 95,000 breeding sheep, 4,000 bulls, 100 heifers, and 
60,000 breeding hogs, principally sows. 


Holland Increases Tariff 


As an emergency fiscal measure, the Dutch import duties 
have been increased one-fourth. The rate on frozen, salted, 
and smoked beef is now 7.50 florins per 100 kilos (about 
% cent a pound). 


South Africa to Export Cattle 


The government of the Union of South Africa has decided 
to pay a subsidy of 10 per cent on live cattle and sheep 
exported. Great Britain has raised the embargo on cattle 
from South Africa. 


Canada Taxes Imported Lard 


Imported lard, lard compounds, substitutes for butter or 
lard, or materials used in their manufacture, formerly exempt 
from the Canadian sales tax, have been made taxable. Domes- 
tic lard is still tax-free. 


Decline of World Trade 


In 1931 the volume of commerce between the nations of 
the world was 27 per cent below that of 1930 and 41 per cent 
below that of 1929. Exports from the United States declined 
37 per cent, and imports 32 per cent. 


Controlling Fall of Moisture 


A method of precipitating rain or snow from the clouds 
is said to have been discovered by a Russian scientist. The 
method consists of electrical ionization of the clouds by means 
of an apparatus attached to captive balloons. 


Voleanic Ash Covers Grazing Land in Argentina 


As a result of violent volcanic eruptions in the Andes 
Mountains, a considerable area in western Argentina was cov- 
ered with ashes, creating a problem for stock-breeders, who 
were compelled to ship their cattle out of the affected dis- 
trict, to save them from starvation. 


Collective Dairy Farming in Russia 


On January 1, 1932, there were 20,811 collective dairy 
farms in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, with a total 
of 3,334,000 head of cattle, of which 1,819,000 were cows. 
There were marketed from these farms 1,375,869,000 pounds 
of milk. The plan for 1932 calls for an increase to 2,700,000 
cows. 
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Australian Butter Bounty Increased 


The export bounty on Australian butter, paid under the 
so-called “Patterson plan,” according to which a levy is made 
on all butter for the benefit of exporters, has been raised 
from 3 to 3% cents a pound (at current exchange rates). 


England Raises Tariff Wall 
The tariff on most manufactured articles imported into 
Great Britain has been increased from 10 to 20 per cent. 
On a limited number of goods the duty henceforth will be 15 
per cent. On the other hand, certain luxuries will be assessed 


25 to 33% per cent. The new rates went into effect on 
April 25. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL, F. O. B. TEXAS 
€ points, on May 4 were selling at $14 a ton. Hay prices 
at Kansas City on May 2 were as follows: Alfalfa—No. 1 
extra leafy, $19 to $22; No. 2 extra leafy, $17 to $18.50; No. 
1, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 2 leafy, $14 to $15; No. 2, $11.50 to 
$13.50; No. 3 leafy, $10.50 to $11; No. 3, $9 to $10; sample, 
$7 to $8.50; prairie—No. 1, $10 to $10.50; No. 2, $9 to $9.50; 
No. 3, $7.50 to $8; sample, $4 to $7; timothy—No. 1, $9 to 
$9.50; No. 2, $7.50 to $8.50; No. 3, $6 to $7; sample, $5 to 
$5.50; timothy-clover, mixed—No. 1, $9 to $9.50; No. 2, $7.50 
to $8.50; No. 3, $5 to $7; clover—No. 1, $10 to $11; No. 2, 
$7 to $9.50. 
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FEWER CATTLE ON FEED IN 
CORN BELT 


There were about 16 per cent fewer 
cattle on feed for market in the eleven 
Corn Belt states on April 1 this year 
than on the same date in 1931, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. 
In numbers, this decrease amounts to 
235,000 head. 

East of the Mississippi River there was 
an increase of approximately 12 per cent, 
while in the area west of the river there 
was a reduction of 21 per cent. 





A Little Jumping Goat 
Gave Its Name to 


TAXICAB 


Taxicab is an abbreviation of taximeter-cab- 
riolet —avehicle carrying an instrument for 
automatically registering the fare. The name 
cabriolet is the diminutive of the French cab- 
riole, meaning “‘a leap’’ like that of a goat, 
and was applied to this type of carriage 
because of its light, bounding motion. 
Cabriole came from the Italian capriola 
meaning “‘a somersault,”’ from Latin caper 
“a he-goat,”’ capra “‘a she-goat.’’ There are 
thousands of such stories about the origins 
of English words in 
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MOVEMENT OF CATTLE FROM 
SOUTHWEST 


Spring movement of cattle from the 
Southwest will be somewhat less than 
even the small run of last year, reports 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
While there will be a material increase 
in Arizona, both Texas and New Mexico 
will have smaller numbers. Shipments 
from the three states to pastures and 
markets during the four months, March 
to June, 1931, totaled 666,000 cattle and 
calves. In 1930 there were 819,000. 


More cattle are on feed in this terri- 
tory than last season. There has been 
little trading, and the demand for stock- 
ers and feeders has been light. 


BLUESTEM AND OSAGE PASTURE 
LEASES 


Leasing of both Bluestem (Flint Hills) 
and Osage pastures—in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, respectively—has been very 
limited this spring, with a marked reduc- 
tion in lease prices. On the first of April 
only about 34 per cent of the Bluestem 
and 60 per cent of the Osage pastures 
had been taken. The in-movement of 
cattle into the two sections is exnected 
to fall below the 366,000 moved last 
spring, which number was the smallest 
in years. This reduction is ascribed tc 
inability of pasture-owners to finance the 
purchase of cattle, and lack of finances 
by cattlemen of the Southwest to move 
their stock. 

Lease prices are generally from 20 
to 25 per cent below those of last year, 
averaging $5.90 per head for steers in 
Kansas and $4.65 in Oklahoma, comnared 
with $7.90 and $6.25, respectively, in 
1931. 


EARLY LAMB SITUATION 


Weather conditions during the early 
part of spring were generally unfavor- 
able for the lamb crop. In the Southeast, 
the Corn Belt, and. Texas, where feed 
supplies were abundant, low tempera- 
tures in March checked the growth of 
pastures, but did not materially affect 
the early lambs. In the north Pacific 
states, however, where feed was short 
and ewes in poor condition, cold, wet 


weather in March resulted in heavy mor- 
tality in both ewes and lambs. Seasonal 
warm weather in California improved the 
quality of the lamb crop. 


LIVE-STOCK FEED LOANS 


Loans aggregating $2,636,172 for the 
feeding of live stock had been made by 
the Department of Agriculture to farm- 
ers in nine western states up to March 
31, when the time for filing applications 
expired. By states, the number of loans 
and amounts borrowed were as follows: 
South Dakota, 13,886 and $1,860,760; 
Nebraska, 2,944 and $396,836;° Utah, 
2,204 and $171,760; Idaho, 850 and 
$70,453; Iowa, 303 and $46,744; North 
Dakota, 473 and $39,299; Wyoming, 283 
and $32,749; Minnesota, 103 and $16,- 
566; Montana, 12 and $1,000. The loans 
fall due in September. 


STEERS PREFER LEGUMES 


In a series of pasture trials conducted 
at the Animal Husbandry Farm of the 
Department of Agriculture at Beltsville, 
Maryland, a group of steers “voted” 
legumes, such as clovers, alfalfa, and 
lespedeza, the most popular plants among 
twenty-five tested. Following the legumes 
came bromegrass, Italian and perennial 
ryegrass, and meadow fescue. A mixture 
of the standard pasture grasses ranked 
next to these in palatability. The votes 
on Kentucky bluegrass and orchard grass 
were not recorded, but these grasses are 
known to be popular when grazed close 
enough to prevent them from forming 
seed. 





NEW DROUGHT-RESISTANT RANGE 
PLANT 


In the weekly letter sent out by Mrs. 
John M. Keith, secretary of the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ Association, we read of 
a new forage plant from South Africa 
—the famous karroo bush—seed of 
which have recently been obtained by 
R. H. Rutledge, regional forester at 
Ogden, Utah, who will make trial plant- 
ings this summer at various places in 
southern Utah and Nevada, where cli- 
mate and soil conditions are similar to 
those prevailing in its homeland. 

The interest of Mr. Rutledge was first 
aroused by an article in the National 
Geographic Magazine of April, 1931, in 
which it is said that “through droughty 
years, when all other forms of vegetable 
life have perished, flocks will thrive on 
that extraordinary plant, even when it 
has been sun-scorched beyond recogni- 
tion.” 
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CULLING HERDS BY SPAYING 
HEIFERS 


Culling breeding herds by spaying 
yearling heifers is advocated by Her- 
man Oliver, president of the Oregon 
Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association. 
By sorting young heifers and spaying 
the undesirable ones, off-colored, poorly 
built, and light-boned animals may be 
weeded out, writes Mr. Oliver in the 
Montana Stock Grower. Spaying may 
be done when the heifers are six months 
old. The culls will develop into attract- 
ive beef animals around two years of 
age. They can be sold at close to steer 
prices, have a high dressing percentage, 
and are in good demand by beef-buyers. 


“Spaying should be done in early 
spring, as soon as the grass begins to 
grow,” Mr. Oliver tells us. “Immedi- 
ately after the operation, turn them out, 
even if the grass is a little short; for it 
is a wonderful tonic, and you will be 
surprised how quickly the heifers recover 
and begin to put on fat. The operation 
is not at all severe. It can be done 
when the animal is standing in the 
chute. The utmost care must be used in 
keeping everything clean that touches 
the animal. Infection and flies constitute 
the only danger. The death loss is very 
light, if any occurs at all. The work 
should be done early enough to avoid all 
danger of flies.” 


COMPULSORY MEAT INSPECTION 
IN CALIFORNIA 


On the first of April, California’s new 
meat-inspection law went into effect in 
twenty-eight counties of the state. The 
law provides that, in counties with a 
population of 27,000 and over, slaughter- 
ing and meat-processing establishments, 
after the date mentioned, shall be oper- 
ated under federal, state, or approved 
municipal inspection. In the other, 
sparsely settled counties the effective 
date for obligatory inspection is to be 
determined by the State Department of 
Agriculture. Heretofore inspection has 
been optional. 


AGRIKANDERS ARRIVE IN TEXAS 


The shipment of twenty-nine head of 
the Afrikander breed of cattle from 
South Africa to the Santa Gertrudis 
(King) Ranch near Kingsville, Texas, 
has arrived at its destination, after an 
ocean journey of 12,000 miles, followed 
by a quarantine of several weeks in New 
York. The cattle are dark red in color 
and heavy of build, the average bull 
weighing around 2,100 pounds and a cow 
about 1,500. They are of gentle disposi- 
tion. In their homeland, where they are 
used for draft purposes, they are capable 
of traveling fifty miles a day with heavy 
loads. 









THE PRODUCER 


The object of this importation by the 
owners of the King Ranch, who already 
have developed one distinct type of cat- 
tle by crossing the Brahma with the 
Shorthorn, as related by Robert J. Kle- 
berg, Jr., in the June, 1931, issue of 
THE PRODUCER, is to experiment further 
with evolving a new breed peculiarly 
adapted to conditions as they exist in the 
southern part of the United States. 


WESTERN HAY PRODUCTION 


Total hay production in the seventeen 
western range states for the five years 
1927 to 1931, inclusive, and the amount 
of carry-over on May 1 of the following 
year, have been computed by the Denver 
office of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics as below (in tons): 


Production 


Carry-over 
De veces 39,276,000 5,118,000 
1928... 34,173,000 2,385,000 
i 33,142,000 3,040,000 
BO cnc: 32,949,000 3,523,000 
G68... 26,925,000 
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INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
EXPOSITION 


A view in retrospect of the thirty- 
second International Live Stock Expo- 
sition, held from November 28 to Decem- 
ber 5, 1931, is before us in the form of 
the annual “Review and Album” pub- 
lished by the managers of that classic 
event. In its 340 pages are recorded 
the names of all exhibitors in the vari- 
ous classes, as well as the names, pedi- 
grees, etc., of the prize-winners. The 
volume is cloth-bound and handsomely 
illustrated. Anyone desiring a copy may 
obtain it from the office of the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, 
Illinois, for $1. 


BILLION ACRES SURVEYED 


Nearly a billion acres of farm lands 
in the United States have been mapped 
by soil surveyors of the Department of 
Agriculture. This area is greater than 
the combined area of Germany, France, 
and Great Britain. 


Save Time and Money 


When it isn’t profitable to contact out-of- 
town accounts in person, telephone. Business 
transactions handled by telephone are fast, 
done cheaply and done NOW. 


Ask “Long Distance” for the rates to any 


poimts you want to call, 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK CON- 
DITIONS 


Idaho 
We have had the hardest winter since 


1920. Our snow ranged from two to 
three feet, but was well drifted and 
packed. Losses have been severe in 
places, and feeding expensive. Prices 
are low, but prospects are favorable for 
a good grass and hay year.—WALTER 
BREAZEALE, Nicholia. 


Montana 


Stock has come through the winter in 
good shape on the Boulder River in Sweet 
Grass County, Montana. The crop of 
calves and lambs is 100 per cent. We 
have had a fine lot of moisture, and 
grass is starting on the hills. Prospects 
for agriculture are good.—ROBERT 
BROWNLEE, Big Timber. 

Stock wintered fine. 
good calf crop. 
good grass 
Lodge Grass. 

We have had around an inch of moist- 
ure in the last four days, which will 


Prospects of a 
Too early to predict a 
year.—CLEMENT CONOVER, 













At Last Here is 
a ‘Perfected i 
CASTRATOR |. 


i 
Severs the cord without slip- j 
ping. A quick, sure job. Avoids ” 
bleeding and infection. J 


Money-Back 
GUARANTEE 


You take no risk—if you don’t like 
them, just say so and get full re- 
fund at once. Tool steel, strong, 
accurate, dependable. 

$12.50 postpaid. Illustrated 
Booklet on request. 


FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver, Kansas City, Amarillo, Marfa, 
Ft. Worth. El Paso, Alliance, Wichita, 
Rapid City, Calgary. 
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for BLOODLESS Castration 
@ of Cattle, Horses and Sheep. 


M Severs cord without bleeding. No dan- 
a —..ger of infection Rapid, 

>a sure, humane. There is 
only one genuine Italian 
BURDIZZO. Descrip- 
tion and prices on re- 
quest. 
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co Catal BEES Pits o 
Price plies at new money saving prices. 
$17.50 Weston Mfg. & Supply Co. 


1951 Speer Boulevard Denver, Colorado 


start the grass if it turns warm. The 
ground was getting dry—we had four 
weeks of cool, dry weather, with lots of 
wind. It was ideal for lambing. Live 
stock generally looks fairly good, al- 
though hay is scarce. We have had no 
bad storms. They:are shipping in Red 
Cross wheat for feed. Prospects for irri- 
gation water are fair, on account of cool 
weather.—CRAWFORD BROTHERS, Red 
Lodge. 


Nebraska 


We are having plenty of moisture, 
and crop conditions are looking good all 
along this Elkhorn territory. Cattle are 
selling well at our market here in Nor- 
folk, and the demand for good green 
cattle is extra strong. We believe this 
a mighty good time to fill the pastures 
with good-quality cattle, becnuse grass 
is going to be plentiful, and it will not 
cost much to put on gains this season.— 
T. O. Rrncer, Norfolk Live Stock Sales 
Company, Norfolk. 


Nevada 


We have just experienced one of the 
longest, hardest winters ever recorded, 
following one of the driest summers on 
record. here was some lvuss of live 
stock, but the majority of cattle and 
sheep came through in fair shape, by 
some stockmen shipping out to feed and 
others shipping in concentrates. The 
spring is cold and backward, making 
grass late. Due to so much moisture 
last winter, and lots of snow on the 
mountains, we shall have an abundance 
of hay and grass this season, and good, 
fat beef this fall—Lewis SHARP, 
Arthur. 


Uregon 


The winter in this section was a long, 
hard one, with several inches of snow 
lying on the ground continuously for 
four months. All surplus hay was fed 
up, and was supplemented with both 
grain and cotton cake. Several thou- 
sand head of sheep and cattle were 
driven up to this valley from the north- 
ern part of Nevada and fed through the 
winter. The ranges were well watered 
when the snow melted this spring, and 
we have had several spring storms. 
Prospects for a good grass vear are 
very favorable.—C. L. ANAWALT, Jordan 
Valley. ” 

Texas 


We have had splendid rains over 
nearly all of Texas—from one to three 
or four inches. They came at a time 
when they were very. much needed. In 
fact, many farmers had decided not to 
plant any crops this year, and not to 
apply to the government for any farm 
loans. But the rains have changed all 
this, and auite a number of applications 
have gone in for loans of as much as 
$125.—IkeE T. Pryor, San Antonio. 
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Washington 


Stock has wintered without much loss 
up to date; but, while winter is breaking 
fast, it will be a week or two before the 
stock can be turned out to grass. It 
snowed up in early November, so it has 
been a long feeding winter. While hay 
was plentiful last fall, it is practically 
all fed out now. There will perhaps be 
more loss before grass comes on well, 
though it got a little start last fall. 
Stock is only in fair condition —HvuGH 
THORNTON, Leese. 


Wvoming 


Conditions are not so good right now 
for stockmen in the Jackson Hole coun- 
try. The snow is deep and is taking a 
long time to start to go. Feed is short 
for the wild game and domestic stock.— 
NOBLE GREGORY, Elk. 


The weather is cold in this part of 
the country, but we expect good feed 
and plenty of water this season. The 
grass is a little backward, but it has a 
good start. We shall need fat cattle 
this fall to enable us to buy the beans. 
—E. H. SHIDELER, Big Piney. 


Canada 


We have had a long, steady winter 
here, but no great losses. Looks like an 
early spring.—C. A. JARBOE, Bindloss, 
Alberta. 


THE SPICE-BOX 


Preparedness.—‘Mose,” said the judge 
sternly, “you are found guilty of having 
stolen two chickens from Mr. Harrison’s 
coop. The fine will be $5.” 

“Yassuh, judge,” said Mose, putting 
$10 on the judge’s desk. “Ah’s givin’ 
you 10 bucks, which will pay me up to 
an’ includin’ nex’ Satiday night.”— 
Pathfinder. 


Excursion Rates.—A Scot on holiday 
in Palestine came to the Sea of Galilee, 
and, on inquiring the price of a pleasure 
boat, found that they were three shil- 
lings sixpence an hour. 

“Three-an’-saxpence!” he exclaimed. 
“An’ we can get one in Aberdeen for 
saxpence!” 

“Ah, but this is Palestine,” answered 
the boatman, “and these are the waters 
on which our Lord walked.” 

‘“‘Nae wonder He walked,” was the dry 
retort.—Exchange. 





5,210 acres. Fine ranch; unimproved; 
Le Flore County, Okla. Good grass; water; 


| timber. Will build 4-room house and sell 
| for $3 an acre. 
| 


BARLOW 


Coldwater, Kansas 














—— made to your order. New 
low prices will surprise you. Also 
AA hats, boots, clothing, etc. at big sav- 

ings. World's largest outfitters for 
stockmen. Two New Catalogs sent 
FREE. Ask for yours today. 


DENVER DRY GOODS CO. "*Rys" co¥* 
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In 1925 the National Distribution 
Council found that the packers’ 
branch house distributing system 
had a lower cost of marketing than 
any other system in the seventeen 
principal trades studied. 


Each year Swift & Company 
tries to improve its service to the in- 
dustry and in 1931 it set out to better 
its service record of other years. 


It had no control over (volume) 
the supply of meat. That was deter- 
mined by the number of head of 
livestock sent to market. 


Swift & Company did have con- 
trol over its own expenses. These 
were reduced. Wages and salaries 
were reduced. Supplies for use in 
preparing products were bought at 
lower prices. Every item of con- 
trolled expense was reduced. 


Swift & Company does not control 
livestock prices. For, after all, live- 
stock is only worth what can be 
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obtained for the meat and by- 
products. Meat could not be allowed 
to spoil by holding it for higher 
prices; it had to be sold for what 
consumers could afford to pay from 
lowered incomes. 


Through such economies the 
number of cents a hundred pounds 
required to cover all charges be- 
tween producers of livestock and 
retailers of meat was made materi- 
ally smaller than in 1930 and pre- 
ceding years. The Swift & Company 
national market continued to work, 
paid cash for its purchases and 
handled a larger volume of products 
than the year before. 

Profits over aterm of years have 
averaged less than half a cent a 
pound of all sales. 


Swift & Company offers to retailers everywhere the 
highest quality of meats in Swift’s Branded Beef and 
Lamb, Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon and enhances 
demand for produce by advertising brands of high qual- 


ity, Swift’s Premium Milk-Fed Chicken, Golden West 
Fowl, Swift’s Brookfield Butter, Eggs, Cheese and many 
other products. 





Swift & Company 


Purveyors of fine foods 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 








